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Seven Live 


knows bettér than our readers just 


' Prine Farm Work for May.—Nobody 





what to do in season. But when a 
person is rushing from sunup until 
sundown and never catches up with 
work, he is likely to overlook some very 
important work. That is the reason The 
Progressive Farmer is always offering 
these timely reminders of the things 
you already know to do. Check the list 
over and see that nothing of importance 
is left undone 


How to Make Profits on Hogs This Year. 
—Yes, hogs will pay. But they require 
some practical common-sense manage- 
ment. Don’t try to do all the work for 
them. Just fix things so the hogs can 
do the work. But we can’t tell it all 
here. Turn to the article Page 


Important Farm News.—Some of the best 
leaders in the country are farmers. As 
far as possible we want to keep our 
readers informed of the important 
things being done by farmers in all sec- 
tions of the country. Here are a few 
things of most interest at the present 


Good News of Codperating Tobacco Grow- 
ers.—All farmers are interested in the 
success of the growers’ codperative 
marketing associations whether they 
are members of them or not. Good 
farmers everywhere are boosting for the 
cooperative organizations 


What Are the Best Books You Have to 
Read?—Now Uncle P. F. has started 
something sure enough. He has gone 
to offering prizes for the best letters on 
“Books I Have Read.” We hope our 
young folks, “From Seven to Seven- 
teen,” will snow him under with good 
letters until he throws up both hands 
and hollers “quit.” What are the books 
you have enjoyed most? . 


How Caponizing Is Done.—We feel sure 
every reader of the paper has paid close 
attention to our column every week on 
“How Farmers Make Extra Money.” 
Here’s an article that would fit well in 
that series. Many farmers have made 
extra money by caponizing and catering 
to a fancy trade. We don’t advise every- 
body to try it. But we have many read- 
ers experienced in handling chickens 
who could do caponizing to make extra 


Bitter Weed Flavor in Milk.—No wonder 
we don’t drink as much milk as we 
should. See how bitter it is. But good 
farmers don’t flinch in the face of diffi- 
culties. They just get busy and over- 
come little obstacles like the bitter 
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o Home for 
he Boll Weevil 


HE boll weevil homeless is 

harmless: and he stays home- 

less till he finds a cotton square 

tender enough for him to eat into. 

When it’sa tough square he stays 
out. 

Use Nitrate of Soda when you 
plant and all your squares will be 
tough squares when the boll weevil 
arrives, because the nitrogen that 
is in the Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
gets into the soil quickly and feeds 
the young plants. They grow 
quickly and strongly—too strongly 
for the boll weevil. 

When your brand of fertilizer 
does not carry more than 2 or 3 
per cent of nitrogen use in addition 
200 lbs. of Nitrate of Soda per acre. 


rate of Soda 


Send postal at once for Bulletin No. 24 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Commgttee 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City 





















SPIRIN 


Say ‘‘Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 


WARNING! 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are - 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only “‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also botiles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward. 


| Our Health Talk 





Whiskey Not a Stimulani but a 


Depressant 

IN A recent ie oi t! Al 
4 Mas Dr. Albert M. Barrett o 
th { lospit Ann Arbor 
Michigan, corrects some popular delu- 
ons ab a ol. Many people think 
that alcohol stimulates. Dr. Barrett 

ts out that it really paralyzes the 


nal restraints and frees tendencies 
that are ordinarly held in check. He 
“People almost universally refer to 


ilcohol as a stimulant, but modern 
inclines to the belief that it is 
“} 


science 


entirely and always a depressant. he 
erage man will immediately want to 
argue that statement, 


“For instance, what are some of the 
immediate effects of, say, a few drinks 
of whiskey? There is an increase in 
the rapidity of the circulation and the 
becomes flushed. His eyes 
brighten. He seems to have a sudden 
flow of ideas. He becomes loquacious 
and makes many gestures. 

“But just analyze what is really re- 
sponsible for these signs. It is because 
in each case, some normal restraint has 
been put out of business for the time 
being. The nerves which regulate the 
circulation have been affected, so that 
the blood is racing without its usual 
control. The brain receives an in- 
creased supply, with the result that the 
senses seem to be sharpened. The ap- 
parent flow’ of ideas is not necessarily 
a flow of good ideas. In fact, it is gen- 
erally quite the reverse. But @®e man 
has lost his power to discriminate be- 
tween the good ones and the bad ones, 
so he welcomes them all. His loquacity 
and his gesturing are due, not to stimu- 
lation, but to a paralysis of the re- 
straints and inhibitions which normally 
are the guards on his behavior. 

“That is precisely the reason why 
men drink it. They take it ‘for the ef- 
fect” They want their nerves to be re- 
laxed; they want to become insensible 
to pain or to discomfort; they want to 
forget. But these effects are obtained 
because the nervous system is disor- 
dered. If men realized this, they might 
also realize that what they get is not 
worth the price they pay for it.” 


How Drinking Shortens Life 


ASED on a report of two million 

cases recorded by insurance com- 
panies, Dr. Arthur Hunter claims that 
human life is shortened by from four 
to six years by the use of alcohol. 
That is, regular drinkers die six yéars 
younger than they should; while the 


nan’s face 


regulars who reformed before they 
took out insurance policies die four 
years younger than they should. 

In 500 cases of tuberculosis in this 


country, the mortality among those us- 
ing alcohol was 40 per cent higher than 
among total abstainers. In France, out 
of a large number of persons dying of 
tuberculosis, 52.8 per cent were im- 
moderate drinkers, and only 18.5 per 


cent were abstainers. 
In London, of 2,000 cases of pneu- 
monia, half were treated with alcohol 


and half without. Those receiving al- 
cohol showed a mortality of 31 per 
cent; those without showed only 19 per 
cent of deaths. In two of our own 
large cities almost 70 per cent of the 
pneumonia patients under 50 years of 
age had an alcoholic history. 

In Denmark, aiter careful analysis, 
it was declared that every pint of 
brandy a man consumes shortens his 
life by eleven hours; and that every 
pint of beer he takes costs him twenty- 
live minutes of life. 

Germany is popularly regarded in 
this country as not a land of drunken- 
ness. The German people, a_beer- 
drinking nation, is held up to us as a 
sort of non-alcoholic model. Yet in 
Germany alcohol causes from. 10 to 30 
per cent of the forms of mental disease 
admitted to the hospitals. 

In Munich, Professor Bollinger, after 
making 6,000 autopsies, declared that 
every sixteenth male in beer-drinking 
Munich died of a “beer heart.” And 
he added, “One rarely finds, in Munich, 
a faultless heart and a normal kidney 


in an adult man.”—The American Mag- 
azine, 
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VALUE 


Now $375 Hl Rt 
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made of extr aqu ality blues 
well tailore d in every way. 
xtra heavy pocketing, all s 
sergi d, no r aw e iges, bar 
ing, strong belt straps. We 
to 44, inside seam length ; 3 
inches Be sure to give inseam 
length. SHIRT we give fre e is 
made of str ngee fine material, cut 
full and well made. COLORS--« 
lue, Lavender, Green striped, 
SIZES--1434 to 17. 
get A SHIRT FREE 
Just send your name and addres 
giving sizes wanted, We'll se: r 
th pant pad shirt by pa reel post 
Beepeid. u pay mailman when 
del —#, Your money back if not 
pleased. Here is positively 2 be 
$7.00 value ner ouly 3. 5 
NOW as the web oy of { _ 
shirts is limited. Order 
by Na 26 C40. 


HOWARD LUX CO., DEPT 26 CLEVELAND.Q 
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‘What's Happened 
Want a new buggy? Send your name, I 

want to show you something. I've got the 

world beat in prices. Best offer in 10 years. 


Beating Pre-War Prices 
_No risk. Save one half. 60 Days’ Road 
Trial. Unlimited Guarantee backed by a 
$30'000. 00 Bond. Direct from oldest and 
biggest Direct-Sellfng-Maker in the world. I 
want your name now. Big Free Catalog. 
Every known style. 
The D. T. Bohon Company 
18 Main St. Harrodsburg, Ky. 




























Here {s the greatest money saving sale 
you ever * heard of. Prices cut to the bone on Fences, 
1) Gates, Steel Posts, Roofing and Paint, 
GET BROWN'S FACTORY PRICES | 
Don’t spend a cent until you get my pri ices, 
You'll ‘t surprised when you compar® w 

others. Remember I pay fre’ a ane sell only 
direct from my factories to yor 


ENCE FREE 88-PAGE BOOK 

F OF BIG BARGAINS 

BOOK The greatest bargain book ever pets inted, 
rate pege is like finding money 

et your name ‘on ie @ postal & avd mai} NOW. Jim Brown, Pree. 


Prices dropped to the bott™ ~~ 
Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. D874, Cleveland, Ohio 


















KITSELMAN FENCE 


Get teadeen PRICES "WAY DOWK 
ei the Late tory ! W e've knocked the bottom out 
¥; irect Jot high cort of fence building. 
We Pay the Freight and save 
you money. Here’sa man that 


D2 Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla., 
writes: “I found all the Fence #2 
gi or better than | expected. Isaved 
28.65 on my $75.00 order.” 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
ne plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 
ITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 


FORDS run 34 Miles 


on Galion of Gasoline 
Wonderful new carburetor, Guarab- 
ed to reduce gasoline bills from 
one-half to one-third and inc ease 
coer = motors from 30 to 0% 
Beart in coldest weather. 


5 
Sent | on "30 DAYS TRIAL 
: Fits any car, Attach yourself. Forde 
make as high as 34 miles to gallon. Other cars show 
Pb ge ey Send make of carand take advan 
tage of our special 30-day trial offer. Agents Wen 
AIR eRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
B384 Medison Street Dayten, Onle 























SEND YOUR FILMS TO Us 


Expert film developing in one day—films. meiled 

back With prints same day — return postage pre~ 
paid. Pri 6 exposures— /o 
print eac 34c—2 
Sign, dvcmaig x Ae", 

wz Se 

No Extra Charge for * glossy Prints 

— check or mopty order accep*t 

cial proposition to dealers. 

= tL oone & SONS, Opticians, Atlanta, G 
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se and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 














Testing Cream Correctly 


READER who is sending cream to a 
creamery says: “The cream tests from 
39 to 40 per cent butterfat, and they pay 
38 cents a pound for butterfat. We can 
take four pounds of this 39 per cent 
cream, churn it, and get 2%4 pounds of 
butter. Tell me if he is testing the 
cream right. I do not understand it.” 
Cream weighing four pounds and con- 
taining 39 per cent butterfat contains 
1.56 pounds of butterfat. If to this be 
added the overrun, or one-sixth, or in 
this case 26 pound, we have 1.82 pounds 
as the weight of standard butter which 
four pounds of 39 per cent cream should 
make. This is nearly ¥% pound, or 043 
pound, less than the 2% pounds ‘of but- 
ter which our reader says he can make 
from four pounds of cream. 


The difference might come from an 
incorrect butterfat test. That is, it might 
come from the cream containing more 
than 39 per cent butterfat. While cream- 
ery patrons are sometimes robbed by in- 
accurate and dishonest butterfat testing, 
it is also possible to account for this 0.43 
pounds of butter, in excess of what 
should be made from this quantity of 39 
per cent cream, by a smaller per cent of 
butterfat in the butter made than is re- 
quired by the standard. For instance, 
if 2'4 pounds of butter is made from 4 
pounds of 39 per cent cream or 1.56 
pounds of butterfat, the butter can con- 
tain only about 70 per cent of butterfat, 
while it should contain 80 to 85 per cent 
of butterfat. When the butter is more 
than 22 per cent gre ater than the amount 
of butterfat, there is either an error in 
the cream test, or there is too much 
water, salt or curd, one or all, included 
in the butter, and the butter becomes in- 
ferior or illegal. 

If cream tests are inaccurate or dis- 
honest, the producers must organize a 
method or system of checking the tests 
as the only means of protecting them- 
selves. 


Green Wheat and Rye Will Not 
Hurt Hogs 
READER writes: “We have had sev- 


eral people tell us that green wheat 
would kill hogs. I have several acres of 
rye and wheat, mixed half and_ half, 
which I want to use for a hog pasture.” 

This perennial error crops out regular- 
ly every season. It is not true, and thou- 
sands know it is not true, yet others re- 
peat it regularly in spite of all the ex- 
perience to the contrary. 

Perhaps someone put hogs unaccus- 
tomed to green feed on green rye, or a 
sow suckling young pigs has been sud- 
denly turned on green rye or wheat, and 
some or all of them have suffered from 
scouring or too loose bowels. If the 
is a good milker and the pigs young, 
they may get too much milk at first, due 
to the increased flow fom the addition 
But if at first the hogs 


SOW 


ot green feed. 


are turned on the green feed for only an 
hour each day for two or three days 
they may then be left on it to eat all 
they want and it will not only not hurt 


them, but will be good for them, besides 
Saving one-half to two-thirds the grain 
f¢ ed. 


How Much Protein in the Dairy 
Ration? 
READER asks if “a ready-mixed 


dairy feed containing 18 to 24 per 
Cent protein is not too rich in protein?” 
The concentrates or grains must be 
selected to fit the roughage. Also the 
per cent of protein may be higher when 
the cow is not to be fed a full ration, 
such as is commonly done ibn the cows 
are on good pasture. 








If the roughage contains a fair allow- 
ance of legume hay, or the cow is on 
clover pasture, then a concentrate con- 
taining 20 per cent of protein is not re- 
quired, and if used should have mixed 
with it some additional concentrate, rich 
in carbohydrates, like corn, corn bran, 
molasses, etc. 

But if the cows are getting silage and 
grass hay, or silage, or grass hay, or cot- 
tonseed hulls alone, then a concentrate 
containing 20 per cent protein might not 
be too rich in protein. 


We are often asked to make a balanced 
ration out of a given selection of con- 
centrates, and the kind of roughage is 
not stated. To make up a balanced ra- 
tion for a dairy cow, it is necessary to 
know the roughage that is to be used, as 
well as the concentrates. 


A cow on pasture that is getting only 
a part of a full ration of concentrates 
may usually use a concentrate mixture 
containing 20 per cent of protein to ad- 
vantage. In fact, when cottonseed meal 
was cheap, many ‘dairyme n got economi- 
cal results feeding cottonseed meal which 
contained 36 to 40 per cent of protein to 
dairy cows on pasture. 


Bitter Weed Flavor in Milk 


ECENTLY we discussed the wild 

onion flavor in milk, and now a reader 
wants to know. how to “take the bitter 
taste out of milk,” when the cows eat 
bitter weed. 

We believe this is even more difficult 
than taking the onion flavor out of milk, 
which is saying that it is not practicable 
to do so. The bitter taste may be kept 
out of the milk but not taken out. 


If the cows are taken out of the wild 
onion pasture three or four hours before 
milking, the onion flavor will not be 
present, but so far as we know the bitter 
flavor from eating bitter weed will re- 
main with the cow much longer. 


The only way we know to handle the 
bitter weed problem is to eradicate the 
bitter weed, or keep the cows out of a 
pasture infested with bitter weed. 


plants have been called “bitter 


Many 
known by 


weed” but the one popularly 
that name in the South is now widely 
scattered throughout nearly the entire 
South. It has a yellow composite tlower 
and the plant is from 4 to 16 inches high. 
The scientific name is “Helenium tenui- 
folium.” It is called “sweet weed” and 
has like some of the other “sweet weeds” 
been reported as poisoning stock, but this 
is almost certainly not true as regards 
our Southern “bitter weed,” for stock 
eat and thrive on it. 


was not very 
but even 30 


Twenty ago it 
common in the Carolinas, 
years ago it had taken the pastures of 
the Mississippi Valley south. We notice 
that it is much more common all over the 
South in recent years. It is a very great 
pest, making the milk grazing 
in a hitter weed infested pasture unfit for 
use, because of the intensely bitter taste. 
This is especially true early in the season 
when the young bitter weed plants are 
tender and other pasture plants not 
abundant. But bitter weed is not nearly 
so difficult to suppress in a pasture 
wild onions. Bitter weed is seldom trou- 
blesome in pastures on good land, or 
where the pasture is good and not grazed 
too closely. If there is a good stand or 
sod of grass and it grows well and is not 
too closely grazed, bitter weed seldom 
gives much trouble. The pastures where 
bitter weed is most troublesome are the 
old, bare, washed, and depleted fields, 
which we call pastures by courtesy. If 
the pasture can be mowed, mowing close- 
ly twice a year, if done at the right time 
—first blooms—will greatly reduce the 
bitter weed. It will be necessary to go 


years 


of cows 


as 





over the pasture and pull up or cut down 
the plants left by the mower. 

In the late fall bitter weed will bloom 
and probably make seed on plants not 
more than three or four inches high, and 
this adds to the difficulty of eradicating 
or suppressing it by mowing. Cultivat- 
ing the pasture, growing legumes to in- 
crease the fertility and then putting in 
pasture will also eradicate the bitter 
weed. Where the pasture cannot be 
mowed or cultivated, the only method of 
eradicating is by hand pulling or cutting 
and this is slow, tedious, expensive, and 
often impracticable. Good land, a com- 
plete st and of pasture plants and not too 
close gr: azing is the best preventiv e. In 
such a case, just a little attention to re- 
moving the first plants that appear will 
keep the bitter weed out. 


Pointers in Buying Dairy Cattle 


HE man does not live who can pick 

the good cows from the poor ones 
without ever making a mistake,” says 
W. W. Swett, of the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture. “Even the best 
judges sometimes make a mistake. But 
there are certain points about the dairy 
cow that are almost always associated 
with high production.” 

The udder should be deep, 
long with good attachments. It 
be evenly developed, level on the floor 
and equipped with teats of good and 
uniform size, symmetrically placed. It 
should also be soft and pliable, indicat- 
ing that it consists of secreting cells 
rather than flesh. 

A good set of milk veins indicate that 
the udder is well supplied with blood. 
Long, crooked veins entering large wells 
or openings through the body wall are 
usually associated with high production. 

A cow cannot be a maximum arfd con- 
tinuous producer unless she has a strong 
constitution. Vitality and strength of 
constitution are indicated by broz id, open 
nostrils, and a chest which is deep and 
broad. 

Feed capacity is essential. In order 
to produce heavily a cow must consume 
large quantities of feed and water. A 
barrel which is long, broad, and deep in- 
dicates a large capacity and good pro- 
duction. A large cow nearly alw ays has 
the advantage in production, provided 
she is not deficient in other points. 

Alertness in temperament is an asset, 
and a sluggish cow is seldom a high pro- 
ducer. Dairy temperament includes those 
characteristics which indicate that the 
cow’s feed is used for the production of 


wide and 
should 


milk rather than for body fat. Angu- 
larity, prominent points, lack of heavi- 
ness and flesh, and the presence of the 


triple wedges are good indications. 
Quality refers to the handling or pli- 








ability of the hide, the refinement of 
bone, and the character of the animal, 
which cannot be described but which 
have to be seen to be appreciated.—Mis- 
souri Extension Farm News. 
Scours in Calves 
UR readers frequently write for 
treatment for. scours in young 
calves, ranging all the way from a tew 


days old to several months. 


As usual, the prevention of this trou- 
ble is much more important than its 
treatment. First, because if it is pre- 
vented, as it may be, there is no need 
for treatment, and second, it is much 
easier to prevent it than to cure it, and 
third, the calf that has never had 
scours is likely to do much better than 
one that has been cured. Moreover, 
scours causes the death of many calves 
and renders others of little or no value. 
What is known as “white scours” is 
due to infection, usually obtained 
through the digestive tract or the 
navel; It is seen in young calves. It 
is closely associated with abortion, re- 
tained afterbirth, etc. 


The first milk of the cow is beneficial 


in starting the digestive organs of the 


calf to working properly. But if the 
teats are soiled infection may occur 


Also if the bedding is soiled and the 
stable a dark, damp, unclean place in- 
fection may take place through the 
navel. 


Most cases of scours reported to us 
are in older calves. The infectious 
white scours usually kills too promptly 
to give time for consulting us. The 
cases occurring in older calves are due 
most commonly to the feeding of too 
much milk, to unclean milk or the 
feeding of the milk in unclean vessels 
and to irregular feeding. The milk 
should be of about the same tempera- 
ture each time, 90 to 100 degrees. It 
should be fresh milk that is neither 
sour nor old. 


Overfeeding and the feeding out of 
unclean vessels are the more common 
causes. The treatment is, therefore, to 
greatly reduce the feed. Cut out the 
milk entirely for one or two feeds and 
then give one-fourth or less of the us- 
ual amount. The milk is not being di- 
gested and is doing the calf harm in- 
stead of good when diarrhea is present. 
It is, therefore, better to have the milk 
outside of the calf. It is always a safe 
plan to starve a calf that has scours 
for a day or two at least. And, of 
course, the small amount of milk given 
should be fresh, clean and warm, and 
fed from a clean vessel. 


If the cutting down of the feed does 
not check the scouring, perhaps it is 
best to start out with a physic. The 
dose is from two to six or eight table- 
spoonfuls of castor oil according to 
the age of the calf. A half- teaspoon- 
ful or 30 to 40 drops of turpentine may 
be put in the oil. A mixture of equal 
parts of powdered chalk and subnitrate 
of bismuth, in one teaspoonful dose, 
three times a day, will usually result in 
relief if the feed has been properly 
reduced and the sour, undigested milk 
removed by the purgative of castor oil. 
A mixture sometimes given, instead of 
the chalk and subnitrate of bismuth, 
1s: 


Bicarbonate of soda....8 parts by weight 
Subnitrate of bismuth. 4 parts by weight 
MEE Gas cevinauewhsteenecs ..2 parts by weight 


The dose of this mixture is one tea- 
spoonful three times a day. 


Blind Heifer 


READER had difficulty in driving a 

heifer a distance of two miles, it tak- 
ing four hours to drive her that distance. 
When she had been driven about a mile 
from the starting point she became blind 
and has been blind since—three days. 


The excitement, overheating and vio- 
lent exercise are probably responsible for 
the blindness. Without knowing more 
about the actual condition of the eyes 
in this case we cannot risk a definite 
opinion as to whether she will regain 
her sight. If the blindness is due to the 
rupture of a blood vessel in the brain 
or elsewhere, the clot may or may not be 
absorbed so as to restore sight. There 
may be such a condition of the nerves 
that sight will not be restored, while on 
the other hand, if due to a less serious 
condition, the heifer may regain her sight 
in the course of time. 

Without knowing the actual condition 


causing the blindness, we do not feel that 
it is worth while or even safe to pre- 


scribe treatment or medicines, except 
that she be kept quiet and feed and 
water be placed before her, for until 


she becomes accustomed to being blind 
she will not hunt for either, unless it is 
easy for her to get. 


Time and the natural healing powers 
of her own. body will be the best doctor 
in this case. 


This case serves to call attention to 
the necessity of avoiding extreme exer- 
cise and exciting of animals. This ap- 
plies more especially to hogs in hot 
weather. 

















Sweet Chenies Falling 
SOUTHEAST VIRGINIA: “I have 
w 


some swect cherry trees which always 
drap the fruit and never ripen. IVhat is 
the trouble ?” 

The difficulty is climatic. Sweet cher- 
ries always fail from your section south- 
ward, except in the high mountain sec- 
tions. You can grow sour cherries like 
Montmorency and Early Richmond. The 
sweet cherry trees grow finely in North 
Carolina, but do not fruit cast of the up- 
per section near the Blue Ridge. 


Ashes Worth Hauling 


CAN get for the hauling the ashes 

from hickory wood. Some of them 
have been rained on. It will cost prob- 
ably 50 cents a ton to haul the ashes. 
Will it pay to take them and what crop 
should I use them on?” 

Of course, the ashes which have been 
rained on will have lost some potash, but 
the ashes will be well worth the hauling 
for the lime alone, as they contain about 

35 per cent of lime in the best shape, and 
some phosphoric acid too. Spread them 
at the rate of a ton an acre on a sod 
to go in corn. 


White Sweet Potatoes 


ILL you please tell me which is the 

best variety of white sweet pota- 
toes? I have been growing for quite a 
while some white ones, but they do not 
get soft as they should, and I thought 
vou might tell me of a better:” 

The only white-fleshed sweet potato 
of the yam class that I know is the old 
Spanish. I do not know where these 
can now be had, though nearly every 
one in the sweet potato growing sec- 
tion of east Virginia grows them for 
home use. I rather suspect that you 
have the Hayman, a whitish skinned 
potato with yellow flesh. This is a 
poor potato in fall and early winter, 
but gets soft and good in the spring. 
There is a light-fleshed potato in North 
Carolina known as the White Barba- 
dos or “White Bayduses.” This is 
grown around Raleigh. They are known 
in Virginia as Tolman Spanish. 


Everbearing Strawberries 


NOkTH CAROLINA Mountains: 
‘I have a bed of everbearing straw- 
berries which seems to stand still. What 
can I do in cultivating or manuring?” 
To get much result from the ever- 
bearing strawberries, I find that they 
should be treated as annuals. Set the 
plants in the spring and keep the 
bloom off till June, then let them bear 
the remainder of the season. The next 
spring let them imake the dull spring 


crop, and then turn them under, for 
they do little fruiting if allowed to 
make the spring crop. J have dropped 


the everbearing strawberries as not 
worth growing. I have tried them thor- 
oughly. They are sweet but never 
large, and I have concluded that I can 
get more fruit with the best of the 
spring varieties and have other fruits 
in the fall and do not need the little 
strawberries. In fact, all the spring 
and fall-bearing small fruits like the 
everbearing raspberries and strawber- 
ries are inferior to those that make a 
full spring crop. I have grown several 
varieties of the everbearing raspber- 
ries, and have not found one that will 
make in both spring and fall as good a 
crop as the standard spring- bearing 
varieties will make in the spring alone. 


Growing House Ferns 


“He” may I grow ferns successfully? 
Why do some rose buds rot instead 
if opening?” 

The mere name ferns is very indefinite 
«5 there are hundreds of kinds of ferns 


which need different treatments. Some 

erns can be grown only in shaded 
eee Miho by skilled gardeners. Some 
are.minute and delicate while others 


make trees. I once bid $20 for a‘ single 
plant of a Cibotium fern and someone 
're got it for more money. The ferns 
now sO commonly grown in pots in 
dwellings are all variations or sports of 
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Nephrolepis exaltata. These are the 
Boston fern which in leaves 1s ex- 
actly like the species except that the 
fronds fall over gracefully, while in the 
species they sti and. stiffly erect. Then the 
Joston fern has sported into numerous 
much divided fronds which have been 
given various names, As a rule, ferns 
prefer a soil largely composed of leaf 
mold from the forest mixed with sandy 
garden soil, all absolutely free from lime. 
They need good drainage and careful 
watering. The leaves or fronds should 
never be wet, but the water poured on 
the soil around them and enough to go 
clear through and then no more until dry. 
Shift from small pot carefully to a size 
larger and not all at once into a big pot. 
Do not set in the direct hot sunshine. 


Cantaloupes for Market 


HAT are the best varieties of cu- 
cumbers and cantaloupes to plant 
for market?” 

There are thousands of acres of cu- 
cumbers and cantaloupes planted here. 
The growers have mainly planted the 
Klondyke, though I advised them that 
the Davis Perfect is better. Last season 
those who planted the Davis topped the 
market in price, and more will be planted 
this year. The cantaloupes generally 
planted are Netted Rock, Eden Gem, and 
Pollock salmon tinted. These are usu- 


ally grown from seed brought from 
Rocky Ford, Colorado. A few have 
grown what is called the White Pink 


Meat. This is larger and later than the 
Netted Rock. It is crusted all over with 
white netting and has orange colored 
flesh, though called pink. 


An All-the-year Garden 


LEASE give details of your plan for 
an all-the-year garden.” 

In a general way, manure and fertilize 
heavily and cultivate absolutely clean. 
Then plant the earliest things in a close 
block so that when out, the ground will 
be ready in a body for later things. It 
would take too much space here to go 
into real details. Get my book, the “Gar- 
den Book for the South,” from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer office and you will have 
the whole matter in detail. 


Kudzu Again 


JEDMONT North Carolina: “T want 

to know all about the plant called 
kudzu. They say it makes more hay 
than anything else.” 

Briefly, I will say that kudzu will make 
more forage than any other plant [ am 
familiar with. Once in the ground, it is 
there to stay. If not pastured it will 
spread rapidly. It sends out runners flat 
on the Jand, and I have had them run 
over 30 feet and root at every joint. It 
is a good thing but you will have to 
watch it. Pasturing is the only way to 
keep it in bounds, for the mower will 
skip the runners. I have been experi- 
menting with kudzu for 20 years and 
these are the opinions I have formed. 


Earth Worms in Flower Pots 


LEASE tell me how to destroy the 

worms in my flower pots. Also what 
kind of soil to use for a tuberous-rooted 
begonia?” 

Slake some fresh lime and let it stand 
to settle. Then take the clear lime- 
water and pour enough on the pot to go 
clear through the soil. This will cause 
the worms to crawl to the top where you 
can pick them off. For begonias, mix 
one-half fine sifted black leaf mold from 
the woods with equal amount of grass 
sod rubbed through a quarter-inch sieve. 
Mix thoroughly. Use no manure, but a 
little fine bone meal may be mixed with 
the soil. 


Propagating Marechal Niel Rose 


OME one at Houston, Texas, who is 
ashamed to sign a name, asks how 

to propagate the Marechal Niel. There 
is no rose more easy to root than this 
one. It is a hybrid rose cross between 
a Notsette and:a Tea rose, with the 
bud and fragrance of the tea, and the 
habit of growth of the Noisette. Take 
a shoot that has just made a bud. Cut 
cuttings of three buds. Cut the upper 





end half an inch above the joint and 
leave the entire leaf on. Cut the lower 
end square under the node and take off 
the leaves of this and the second node. 
Set the cuttings in a pan of sand kept 
in a half liquid state in a sunny win- 
dow. In about four weeks little white 
roots will begin to show. Then pot the 
cuttings in strong clay loam soil in 
2% inch pots. Do this in August, and 
the little plants will have the pots full 
of roots in a few weeks and can be 
knocked out of the pots, and in your 
section, planted at once, and in a colder 
section packed in a frame for the win- 
ter and planted in the spring. Glad to 
know that Houston is growing flowers. 
J was there in December, 1859 when 
Col. House was a year old baby. The 
popular flowers there then were on the 
backs of the cards the gamblers used, 
for it seemed to me that gamblers were 
the leading business men and gambling 
the main calling in the shabby little 
town on the Snaky Bayou. I[ would 
like to see Houston now. 


Growing Strawberry Plants 
HAT method do the 


growers of strawberry plants use? 
Do they sell plants from the runners and 
harvest a crop of fruit from the puds? 
/s there any estimate of the number of 
plants produced an acre?” 

The large growers set blocks of plants 
in size according to the usual demand for 
the several varieties grown in the field. 
They are grown a year and are dug and 
sold in fall and spring. The entire block 
is dug and the runners bunched into 
bunches of 50. An entire new planting 
is made in the fall. Incidentally, they 
get some berries from unsold blocks, 
but the plants are the dependence. No 
estimate of number of plants on an acre 
can be made until the habit of the variety 
is known, for some varieties make few 
plants while others make a great many. 
Varieties in demand, which, like the 
Chesapeake, make few runners, must be 
grown in much larger areas than varie- 
ties which make many and may be in less 
demand. 


Fertilizer for the Garden 


HAT fertilizer do you advise with 
manure for the garden? I havea 
half-acre garden and one good load of 
manure.” 
One load of manure will not go far on 
a half-acre garden. I try to cover my 
garden thickly with manure in the fall 
so that it will lie and rot through the 
winter. My garden is less than half an 
acre, but I use five good loads and then in 
spring add acid phosphate at rate of 1,000 
pounds an acre, and dig all in. I would 
spread that load of manure thickly as 
far as it will go and then add 100 pounds 
of acid phosphate to the manure. Then 
on the remainder use a good 3-8-3 fer- 
tilizer at rate of 1,000 to 1,500 pounds an 
acre. Your garden of red clay bakes in 
summer. If you can get plenty of black 
rotten leaves and earth from the woods 
ind use it heavily every year, it will help 
mellow the soil. Then work in slaked 
lime at rate of a ton an acre once in five 
years, and this will not only sweeten the 
soil but will help to mellow it. 


An Old Question 


i IT safe for me to .plant cucumbers, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, and cym- 
lings near each other?” 

All the plants named belong to the 
great natural order of Cucurbitaceae. 
But they are all in different genera. 
Plants cross within the species, but sel- 
dom do genera cross. 

My cantaloupes and cucumbers are 
planted in adjoining rows. 1 do that 
every year because it is more conven- 
ient to have the plants with running 
vines in a block. I get first class mel- 
ons and first class cucumbers and save 
seed that make plants which show no 
signs of crossing. 1 do not grow water- 
melons in my garden for lack ot room, 
nor do | grow gourds and pumpkins. 
Cymlings and gourds will cross and ail 
the different varieties of squashes 
blooming at same time will cross. 


exiensive 


Seedless Oranges 


p4 ASE settle a discussion, Do the 
seedless oranyes naturally make no 
seed or are the young oranges slit with 
a knife to cut the “seed strings?” 

There is no such thing in nature as a 
“seed string.” Fruits have an ovary 
in which ovules form attached to a 
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placenta. This in like manner is at- 
tached to the pistil. The end of the 
pistil, the stigma, receives pollen which 
stretches down till it reaches the pla- 
centa and the ovules, and a new 
growth is set up in the ovules and 
seed is formed. Now the fruit may be 
deficient in the bloom having no pistil: 
Hence there is no means for impreg- 
nating the ovules and no seed is form- 
ed. 

About 50 years ago I dropped into the 
office of Mr. Saunders, then the horti- 
culturist of the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington. He showed me 
in a greenhouse devoted to oranges 
some little plants in pots. He said 
that he had grafted these with cuttings 
from a seedless orange from Bahia, 
Brazil. He sent these to Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. Five or six years later | hap- 
pened to be in Washington one winter 
day, and again dropped in to see Mr. 
Saunders. He said, “You are just in 
time to taste the first seedless navel 
oranges as I have just received a small 
basket from the trees I sent to Cali- 
fornia. | can only spare you half an 
orange.” I found it very good. That 
was the orange known as the River- 
side Navel. In any plant which men 
cultivate from other than seed nature 
gradually abandons seed making as they 
are not used. The cultivated banana 
has been, for untold vears, grown from 
suckers, and has long since quit mak- 
ing seed. And yet one of my old stu- 
dents found acres of wild bananas in 
the Philippines that had plenty of seed. 
He sent me some and I grew banana 
plants from the seed. Many plants cul- 
tivated have failed to make seed. 


Preparing Cotton Seed 
HAVE been advised that it will give 
cotton @ good send-off to roll the 

seed im nitrate of soda or a good fertil- 
ser, Will it injure the germination of 
the seed?” F 
Rolling seed in powdered nitrate of 
soda, I fear, would seriously risk the life 
of the seed. 


* 
Spraying Grapes 
ba THE Reference Special it is ad- 
vised to spray grapes before bloom- 
ing. I have bunch grapes of several va- 
rictices which have formed leave What 
spraying is needed?” 

We spray grapes mainly to prevent 
the black rot. The first spraying should 
be made when the vines are dormant 
in February. We then spray with 
Bordeaux mixture, spraying trellis and 
all trash about the trellis. Then after 
the bloom is over, and the little grapes 
set, spray again and in ten days spray 
a third time. Here we are attacked by 
swarms of rose bugs every spring just 
us the flower beds set. These attack 
the blossom buds and eat every one of 
them unless checked. For these, we 
spray with an arsenate in water to 
which a liberal quantity of glucose or 
corn syrup is added. By careful spray- 
ing we manage to save part of the 
crop, but the bugs always get a share. 


Plant Some Pop Corn fer the 
Children 


wes planting my spring crop, | al- 

ways allow a plot for pop corn. It 
not only possesses much food value, but 
it is a delight to the children. If more o 
this corn is raised than can be used at 
home, it can be sold to local merchants 
or neighbors at a fair price. 

I find raising pop corn a great stimu- 
lant and pleasure to my 14-year-old son. 
He has charge of this crop, and he makes 
a nice little smm of money each yeat 
from the surplus stock. 

Pop corn should be planted early. It 
is necessary for it to have a long season 
in which to mature. . G. B. 
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Helpful Hints for a A; 


Farmers 


Good News of Cooperating Tobacco 
Growers 
I.—What Kentucky Is Doing 
\, of the coGperative marketing asso- 
ciation will net 25 cents a pound for 
their tobacco, as compared to 7 cents 
who compete with each or sry on the 
outside market, Judge Robert W. 

{ingham, leader of the Kentucky Bur- 
last week thrilled a crowd of tobacco 
farmers and business men from east- 
ern North Carolina waich packed the 
flowing. 

“As a result of the price received by 
the Association members, we don’t 
Judge Bingham. “We have to have 
special men to receive the outsiders 
who want to join.” 


rATING that Kentucky members 
a pound for the unorganized farmers 
ley Growers’ Coéperative Association 
Wayne County courthouse to over- 
have totry for signers any more,” said 
Il—Hundreds of New Contracts Com- 


ing in 
SCORE of other meetings held in 
three states during the past 10 


da: sulted in the arrival of hundreds 
of new contracts at the Raleigh head- 
quarters of the Association. 

From the northern limit of the Vir- 
ginta tobacco area, where Oliver J. 
Sands, general manager of the Asso- 
ciation, addressed a rousing mecting of 
the Cumberiand County farmers last 
week, to Darlington County, S. ¢ 
where every warehouse in the county 
has signed up with the marketing 
sociation, the campaign has 
to swell the Association membership 
in three states. 


sre 


as- 


continued 


According to the latest reports, 18) 
warehouses have now offered to sell or 
lease at a great majority of marketing 
points in North Carolina, Virginia, and 

th Caroljna. In this number are 
included some of the largest tobacco 





warehouses in the South. 


Iif.—Strong Men to Manage Associa- 
tion Affairs 


Gis the appointment of Messrs. R 
R 


. Patterson, C. B. Cheatham, and 
l. D. Williams as managers of the 
if department of the Association, the 


appointment of another group of men 
whose names are widely known in the 
tobacco world has given the organized 
rowers the advantage of expert man- 
agement from the very start. 

Charles L Smith, district manager of 

the Universal Leaf Tobacco Company, 
has accepted the position of district 
supervisor of graders. @Says Mr. Pat- 
terson: “We consider him one of the 
_best teaf tobacco men in the business 
and his reputation among the tobacco 
men in the eastern Carolina section is 
unsurpassed.” 

Another veteran of the tobac 
is Mr. W. I. Skinner, for 16 
branch manager for the Imperia 
bacco Company, at Greenville, 
He and W. M. Fallon, for 18 
branch manager for the Imperial 
bacco Com pany of Durham, now 
the leaf department of the 
Operative association. 

E. L. Waiton, until recently owner of 
the Banner Warehouse at Danville, 
Va., becomes manager of warehouses 
for the bright belt of Virginia, C. O 
Dixon of Mullins, S. C., manager of 
warehouses for South Carolina, and P. 
E. Chambers, of Blackstone, Va., man- 
ager of warehouses for the dark belt. 

} S. D. FRISSELL. 

Pri-State Headquarters, Raleigh. 
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Cowpeas or Soy Beans: Which 
Shall I Grow? 


I~Fourteen Points in Favor of Soy 
Beans 
T ANY stage of its growth, the soy 
bean will stand a light frost and 
reen on growing. Hence they may 
be sowed earlier in the spring and will 
frow later in the fall than cowpeas. 

2. On cold, wet land, soy beans grow 
better than cowpeas as they are not 
easily injured by wet weather. 

3. It will resist drouth better than 
the cowpea. 


4. Where the weather is cold aind wet 


at planting time, soy beans will give a 
yetter stand than cowpeas 


5. There are varieties of soy beans 


that will mature seed much earli 
than the earliest varieties of cowpeas; 
hence the soy bean can be planted 


earlier—and later—than the cowpea 

6. On most soils, the soy bean is 
more certain crop for hay and for seed 
purposes than cowpeas. 


7. It will produce much more grain 
than will the cowpea. 


8. The more fertile the soil, the more 
grain the soy beans will produce, 
whereas the cowpea under such condi- 
tions makes more vine and less peas, 


9. The seed will remain on _ the 
ground until November or December 
without rotting, thus giving a longer 
grazing period 

10. Since the soy bean is 
growth, and has no runners, it can 
more easily cut for hay. 


erect in 
be 


11. The soy bean matures all of 
fruit at once, and can therefore be har- 
vested by machinery, whereas the 
cowpea must be harvested by hand 
and later threshed by machinery. 


12. Soy beans will collect more nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere than will the 
cowpea, thus being a_ better 
improver. 

13. Soy beans are 
weevils and other insect 
injure cowpeas. 

14. The soy bean is not so suscepti- 
ble to wilt and other plant diseases as 
the cowpea. 


soil- 


not troubled by 
pests which 


11.—Where Cowpeas Have the Ad- 


vantage 


CP THE other hand, the cowpea has 
some advantages over the soy bean. 


1. The bean may fail to come 
hrough a crust which would offer but 
ittle resistance to cowpeas. The cow- 
pea is therefore better for broadcast- 
ing on land that is heavy and liable to 
Dake 


SOY 


2. Rabbits feast, upon the soy bean, 
while they will not bother the cowpea 


at all. Rabbits may be checked by 
poisoning a few rows around the sides 

{ the field. 

3. At the time of planting, soy beans 
require a better seed bed, and usually 
give a poor stand if planted deeper 
than | inches. 

4. Cowpeas are preferable for sow- 
ing broadcast on weedy land because 
they smother weeds much better than 
soy beans. 

5. Sov beans demand a better pre- 
pared seed bed than cowpeas do. 

Cowpeas are far superior to soy 
far a catch crop to make hay 
tobacco, 


beans 

after 
O. F. McCRARY, 

Demonstration Agent, 


Washington, N. C. 


District 
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Important Farm News 


VEW public 
tin 1266 tith 
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Bulle- 
eparation of 
lust issued by 
" ‘ J Si Dena ment Agri 
desc ribes { met ods 
ring the peach crop for market 
hich have been used successfully un- 
der various conditions 
* * *x 

Effective May 1, shippers of hogs 
and calves from Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina and Virginia may 
be furnished double deck freight cars 
This will reduce the freight charges 
nearly 50 per cent, as a double deck 
car can accommodate as many hogs as 
two ordinary cars. 

* * 7 
he South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice has authorized the establishment 
of a radio station, the primary purpose 
of which will be to reach the farmers 
with agricultural information and in- 
struction. The offices of the county 
igents and the three district Extension 
headquarters will be equipped with the 
receiving sets. It is estimated receiv- 
ing sets sufficient to receive at any 
point in the state may be put in for $25 
to $50 according to quality, and these 
would be well within the means of 
many farmers. But weather, market, 
and crop reports, sent daily to county 
agents to be posted by them will serve 
the mass of farraers who do not see fit 

to put in receiving sets. 

xk * * 

Sheep shearing, wool tying, dock- 
ing, and castrating schools will be held 
in the following North Carolina coun- 
ties on the dates mentioned: Cleve- 
land, April 29; Jackson, May 1-2; 
Swain, May 3; Haywood, May 4-5; 
Buncombe, May 6; Madison, May 8-9; 
Mitchell, May 10; Avery, May 12-17; 
Watauga, May 18-23. 

x * * 


rmers’ 


ition, Pa 


pre 


There will be general mterest m the 
announcement that Aaron Sapiro, the 
famous California apostle of coépera- 
tive marketing, will make the com- 
mencement address at the North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering on May 30. We predict 
that Mr. Sapiro’s coming will bring the 
largest attendance of farmers the col- 
lege has ever had at any commence- 
ment. 

x ok * 

The North Carolina State Fair an- 
nounces an increase in premiums 
amountiitg to 50 per cent over those of 
1921 


*x* * * 


The North Carolina tax listing law 
provides for an annual crop acreage 
census to be collected by the tax listers 
Each farmer should prepare a list with 
the acreage of each crop he has grow- 
ing or expects to plant this year, so as 
to readily give this information to the 
lister. This will not be used for taxa- 
tion or speculative purposes 

* * * 


A good example of codperative effort 
by breeders is afforded by the Ca- 
Breeders’ Asso- 
hold its first annual 
next week. The 


which will 


Hickory, N. C 


ciation, 
sale in 


~ BULLETINS THAT WILL HELP YOU NEXT MONTH-ORDER NOW | 


farmers next month: 


° 
I38—Apple Bitter-rot and Its Control 


1220—Insects and Fungous Enemies of the 
Grape 

868—Increasing the Potato Crop by 
Spraying 

999—Sweet Potato Growing 

1211—~Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- 
tanles. 

931—Soy Beans in the Cotton Belt. 

2—Velvet Beans. 
973—The Soy Bean: Its Culture and Uses. 
553—-Pop Corn for the Home. 


§79—-Crimson Clover: Utilizatior 

610—Wild Onion: Methods of Eradica- 
tron 

846—Tobacco Beetle 


Loss. 


and How to Prevent 


very plainly. 





OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture that will help progressive Southern 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, 
an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins you need most (not more than four 
or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and mail to your Senator or Rep- 
resentative in Congress or to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Write 


A SR er ea nr eer we ey Pe; Po Be odvetats | eee 

Dear Sir:—In accordance with the announcement made in The Proares- 

sive Farmer, | - thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have 
checked with an X-mark m the above list. Yours very truly, 

DES 5 tah <dbes edt AGO cwhh G1504ssbeeepens «cust eecks 


re -The Bean Ladybird and_Its Control. 
112S—Forage for the Cotton Belt. 
1126—Sudan Grass. 
1127—Peanut Growing for 
1137—Grain Sorghums: 
Them 
1148—Cowpeas: Culture 
1149—Growing Corn in 
States 
9499—Dehorning and Castrating Cattle. 
954--The Disinfection of Stables 
9%6—A Simple Hog. Breeding Crate. 
1085—Hog Lice and Hog Mange 
96!—Transferring Bees to Modern Hives. 
947—Care and Repair of Mowers, Reapers, 
Binders 
1134—Castrating and Docking Lambs. 


Profit 


How to Grow 


and Varieties, 
the Southeastern 


all you have to do is to put 
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offering will consist of 46 registered 
cows, heifers, and bulls, and about 10 
high grade cows. The Catawba J ey 
breeders have been pioneers in breed- 
ing and testing Jersey cow The first 
fficial testing don the state was in 

a Catawba herd. The present state 
champion butterfat cow and four of 


the seven state class leaders in 
duction are owned by C 
ers. 


fat pro- 
atawba breed- 


Nitrate of Soda Our Most Efficient 
Nitrogen-carrier 


OR sometime I have been pointing out 

that our farmers must pay more at- 
tention to the form in which the nitrogen 
in their fertilizers comes, because a 
pound of nitrogen in one form may be 
more efficient and effective in crop pro-~ 
duction than a pound of nitrogen in some 
other form. Some recent results with 
cotton from the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station bring out this point very 
clearly. 


In these tests the same number of 
pounds of phosphorus and potassium, in 
the same form, were used in every case, 
and the number of pounds of nitrogen 
was the same, but the nitrogen was in dif- 
ferent forms in each test. The average 
yield per acre of seed cotton for a 
period of two years for the different 
treatments are given below: 

Seed Cotton—Average 

Yield Per Acre 

. 1,305 pounds 

1,220 pounds 

1,143 pounds 

1,067 pounds 

1,050 pounds 


1,030 pounds 
925 pounds 


Nitrogen-carrier Used 
Nitrate of soda .. 
Ammonium nitrate 
Sulphate of ammonia 
Calcium cyanamid 
Cottonseed meal 
Stable manure .... 
No nitrogen 


As will be ated nitrate of soda led, 
followed by ammonium nitrate and sul- 
phate of ammonia. Kating the efficiency 
of nitrate of soda at 100, the efficiencies 
of the other carriers of nitrogen in these 
tests were as follows: 

Material 


Efficiency 
Nitrate of soda . 100 





Ammonium nitrate odeoat adits we ekeks 93 

cee of ammonia ........... oneesesés 88 

Calcium cyanamid ........eeceeeese 82 

Cottonseed meal ......cececcccscvccns BO 

St able PROMO occ ceeccccceserencouesese 7g 
If these were “isolated results, they 

would not have so much significance; 


but for nitrate of soda, sulphate of am« 
monia, and cottonseed meal, they are 
quite closely in line with results secured 
by the New Jersey Experiment Sta 
tion and by German scientists. [ am 
convinced that nitrate nitrogen is 
the most efficient form in which this ele- 
ment comes, and this fact must be recog- 
nized if we are to get the greatest re- 
turns from the money we invest in fer- 
tilizers. B. L. MOSS. 


Prizes to Tenants for Good Yields 


irs several years now I have been 
giving prizes to the tenants on my 
land for the best yields, and the res- 
sults have been so satisfactory that I 
expect to continue the practice. This 
for instance, I am offering prizes 
To the three-mule man 
bates per mule, $75 in 
gold; second best, $50; third, $25. To 
the one-mule man making most bales 
per mule, $50; second best, $40; third, 
$30; fourth, $20; fifth, $10. It happens 
that this year I have no two-mule men 


year, 
as follows: 
making most 


This expenditure of $300 for prizes 
on a 22-mule farm may seem large to 
the man who has never tried it, but I 
am satisfied that it is one of the best 
investments I can make. At present 
for cotton, four bales will pay 
these prizes, and I am sure that the 
keen rivalry and competition engend- 
ered results in increased yields greatly 
in excess of four bales of cotton. 

[ don’t believe the average land- 
owner pays enough attention to the 
matter of keeping his tenants in high 
and hopeful spirits. During the war 
the word morale was much used; we 
were told that our men were better sol- 
diers, because their morale was higher, 
and they were. Football coaches call 
it “pep” and “keeping them on their 
tiptoes.” It is in fact a practical appli 
cation of the psychological truth that 
men work best when they have some- 
thing to work for; when their minds 
are in a state of cheerful expectancy 
and hopefulness. I believe that when 
we get a more general understanding 
and application of this principle we are 
going to have a decidedly higher de- 
gree of labor efficiency. 

B. L. MOSS. 


prices 


UMUS means life to the soil. Don’t bura 
weeds and grass. Plow them under. 
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Plan Farm Work for May 


‘‘Making More Money From Farming’’ by Knowing 
What to Do Next Month 


By J. F. DUGGAR 


1.—Cotton Planting 


AY is the month in which cultivation 

is the farmer’s main concern. Also 
there is yet planting to be done of 
minor crops and of corn, and here and 
there a farmer will 
be found, even in 
the central part of 
the Cotton Belt, will- 
ing to risk the plant- 
ing of some cotton 
as late as May. 
However, the plant- 
ing of late cotton is 
an invitation to dis- 
aster, and doubly so 
this season when the 
: weather for the past 
six months has permitted an unusually 
large number of boll weevils to enter 
winter quarters and to remain there un- 
der conditions favorable to their safety. 
Even if the late start has made impossi- 
ble for many farmers the planting of the 
expected acreage of cotton before the 
end of April, it will almost invariably be 
wise—except possibly on the northern 
fringe of the Cotton Belt—to so change 
his plans as to use for other crops the 
land that if devoted to cotton would 
need to be planted after May 1. 


II.—Continue to Plant Corn 


HE case is quite otherwise as to the 

planting of corn in May. This is the 
most suitable month for the planting of 
bottom-land corn. Even upland corn 
planted as late as the first days of May 
gets at least as good a chance of making 
a Satisfactory yield as if the date were 
a month or so earlier. As a reason for 
this statemeent, let us recall what are 
the periods of maximum and of mini- 
mum rainfall, which have a major part 
in determining what is the best time for 
planting corn. The dryest period of the 
active growing season is April or May. 
Hence it is, to this extent, a satisfaction 
to get corn to come up before this spring 
drouth. But there is another consider- 
ation; namely, to have corn reach its tas- 
seling and silking stage during a period 
of ample rainfall. 

Just as April or May, and September 
or October are, on the average, our dry- 
est months, so July, on the average, is 
the wettest month in the hot period or 
season of active growth. Corn planted 
early in May has a probability of an 
abundance of moisture about the time 
that it is making its most rapid growth. 
Of course, with a crop capable of being 
planted over such a wide range of dates 
and subject to such extreme injury from 
drouth occurring about the time of tas- 
seling or silking, the risk should be di- 
vided by making some of the plantings 
early, some late, and some even in mid- 
season—if the latter can be accomplished 
without excessive injury to the young 
plants from budworms. 

Most of the upland corn in the South 
has been planted early, not because that 
was the season for the planting that 
would certainly make the largest yield, 
but rather as a matter of convenience. 
We have planted corn chiefly in March 
or early April as a means of getting it 
out of the way in time to leave almost 
the full energy of the laborers and teams 
for cotton. Now, since the boll weevil 
limits the acreage of cotton per plow far 
below that formerly practicable, there is 
not the same necessity for planting so 
large a proportion of the corn crop very 
early. 

The acreage in corn in the South can 
scarcely be too large. Since this is not 
generally a cash crop, a large acreage 
does not, as with cotton, decrease the 
Southern farmers’ cash receipts. The 
price of corn is chiefly determined by 
the amount of production in the Corn 
Belt and by the price of hogs, rather than 
by the size of the corn crop produced in 
the Cotton Belt. If we grow a surplus, 
we may temporarily make use of corn as 
a supplementary cash crop, provided the 
price be favorable. ‘If the price be too 
low, we have the opportunity of increas- 
mg our production of hogs and other 
livestock, 

. 
IIl.—Planting Forage Crops 
AY is none too early for the planting 
of at least a considerable part of the 


acreage needed of summer-growing hay 
plants. Among those especially suitable 





PROF, DUGGAR 


for planting in May are sorghum, Sudan 
grass, soy beans, and cowpeas. Since 
we prefer to harvest cowpea hay in the 
dry period, usually occurring in Septem- 
ber or October, we properly sow a large 
part of the cowpeas late in May or in 
June. The Mexican bean beetle may 
change this custom. Judging by the se- 
verity of its attacks on cowpeas after 
midsummer of 1921 in the regions where 
it had become abundant, as around Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, it seems good policy 
in such districts to plant cowpeas earlier 
than usual, or else to give up this legume 
in favor of more resistant plants, as vel- 
vet beans, or even soy beans. 


IV.—Grow Several Kinds of Sum- 
mer Legumes 


HIS pest of beans and closely related 

legumes spread last year to an alarm- 
ing extent, so that before frost the in- 
sects were found in small numbers in 
most of the counties of northern Ala- 
bama and Georgia, in a_ considerable 
number of Tennessee counties, and still 
farthér northeastward. Yet the small 
number found in most of these counties 
in 1921 probably means that there is little 
danger of serious damage to cowpeas in 
1922, except in the group of about 10 
counties in Alabama that were first in- 
fested. Until the beetle becomes numer- 
ous, it seems unnecessary to give up the 
cowpea, but this may be a necessity in 
some year not far distant. The _ best 
preparation for such a time is to begin 
now, in at least a small way, to grow and 
become familiar with legumes that may 
be substituted. Especially is it important 
to grow an ample supply of seed of vel- 
vet beans and possibly soy beans. 

Now that seed of these legumes are 
cheap it may even be practicable to grow 
soy beans broadcast, and velvet beans in 
narrow drills alone. Of course, drilling 
and cultivation of both legumes result in 
a saving of seed and have other ad- 
vantages. 

On farms having a silo, sorghum or 
corn for silage should be planted in May, 
if this has not already been done. We 
may well consider whether there should 
not also be planted for the silo a patch 
of late maturing soy beans. Where one 
load of soy beans has been run through 
the cutter for every two loads of corn 
or sorghum, the resulting silage has been 
much enriched in protein, so that the 
amount of purchased cottonseed meal 
may thus be reduced. 


V.—Harvesting Early Crops of Hay 


ORTUNATE are the few farmers 

who have grown vetch and crimson 
clover, or a large enough acreage of oats 
or wheat to justify the saving of hay 
from these plants. May their tribe in- 
crease! It is in May in the central part 
of the Cotton Belt that red rust-proof 
oats, hairy vetch, and most varieties of 
wheat reach the best stage of maturity 
for hay. Vetch should be in full bloom, 
or just beyond, and oats and wheat in 
the milk stage or a little riper. The aim 
is to cut the grains when the plants are 
still so green and so free from rust that 
livestock will readily consume the entire 
stems. Where rust is becoming severe, 
mowing may be hastened. 


VI.—Saving Seed 


O* THE average farm the oat is the 
winter-growing crop that it is most 
important for the owner to take thought 
of saving for seed at this time of year. 
That part of the area of oats intended 
for seed should be carefully inspected in 
May or earlier, looking especially for the 
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COTTON-PICKING MACHINES 


It is claimed that they are now perfected to the point of doing the work much more ec: 
nomically and satisfactorily than by hand picking. Some of these machines will probabh); 


be on the market this year. 


presence of the weedy grass cheat, the 
large pink flowers of cockle, or the more 
dreaded presence of wild onions. It 
will pay to pull out cheat and cockle if 
the amount is small; if more of either is 
present than can be pulled, the oats in 
this field should not be used for seed. 

Crimson clover usually matures its 
seed in May. A homemade seed strip- 
per is almost essential. Here, too, note 
must be taken of the kinds and quantities 
of weeds present. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


HE permanent pasture needs at- 
tention now. See to it’ that it is 
growing grass and clovers. Set 
aside the first wet day for going over 
it with a grubbing hoe, taking out ev- 
erything that isn’t 
good for your live- 
stock. 
ok * ca 
Bur and crimson 
clover seed will 
soon .be ripening 
and all the seed 
possible of these 
great crops should 
be saved. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 646 = de- 
scribes in detail the 
plans for making a crimson clover seed 
stripper. Write the Bureau of Publi- 
cation, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
a 





MR. ALFORD 


Plant a generous patch of water- 
melons and cantaloupes, a few rows of 
pop corn and peanuts for home use, 
and home flowers to add beauty to 
house and grounds. 

* ok * 


The number of flies must be kept 
down, closets and other filth must be 
protected from flies. Food of all kinds 
and man himself must be protected 
from the fly. Early. summer is here 
and we must get busy at once and 
screen the dwelling and destroy all fly- 
breeding places. 

ok * os 


Give the boys and girls on the farm 
an interest in the home vegetable gar- 
den, poultry and milk cows, allowing 
them to sell the surplus. They will make 
quite a little ready cash, and working 
in the garden and with the poultry and 
cows will appear delightful rather than 
an irksome job. Give them a chance to 
show their mettle, and to make some 
spending change by growing a crop or 





EMEMBER thick spacing of 
R cotton pays. Don’t cut so much 
out. 
2. It’s time to set out sweet potato 
plants. |f you haven't enough plants 
get your order in immediately. 


3. Finish up your velvet bean 
planting and start to planting soy 
beans. Grow your own feed crops 
this year. ' 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4. Repair the binder and mower 
to be ready for the early harvest. 

5. Start the canning season right 
by putting up strawberry preserves. 
Save some of all this summer’s good 
things for use this winter. 

6. Clean, mend, and put away all 
woolen articles of clothing that are 
not to be used until next winter. 

Tse a generous sprinkling of moth 
balls. 








by raising pigs or peultry that will be 
their very own. 
ok * = 


Break the crust on the soil after ev- 
ery rain, and the cotton, corn and other 
crops will express their thanks to you 
by making rapid growth. Thorough 
cultivation is one of the secrets of suc- 
cess in farming. Growing crops re- 
quire a great deal of moisture for their 
best development, which is not possibic 
unless a loose soil mulch is maintained 
at all times. 

* * * 

Do not give the corn deep cultiva- 
tion after it is eight inches high. The 
results of 46 tests at 17 different sta- 
tions show an average increase of 42 
per cent resulting from shallow culti- 
vation as compared with deep cultiva- 
tion. 

” * * 


Now is a good time to start a lawn 
where bermuda grass roots are to be 
used. A good lawn adds greatly to the 
appearance of the farm home, and 
whatever makes the home surroundings 
more attractive, increases the financial 
value of the farm. 

* * * 

It’s always well to make out a list of 

not only the things you need, but alsv 


ofthe things you are going to need, be-. 


fore every trip to town. If this is not 
done, something is sure to be forgot- 
ten, and we are too busy at this sea- 
son of the year to make trips to town 
very often. 

* * * 

One of the most important and hu- 
mane features for the practical farmer 
to look after is the care of his horses’ 
shoulders. Galled or sore shoulders are 
caused by neglect. Many horses’ and 
mules’ shoulders are tender and after 
the day’s work should be bathed in 
cold water. The next morning every 
particle of accumulated sweat and dirt 
should be removed from the collars 
and back bands, and the collars should 
be beaten gently with a_ perfectly 
smooth, round stick. 

* + x 


The days are long and the weatner 
hot and we should give our plow teauis 
the very best care and attention. Do 
not overwork the team. Allow the team 
to stop in the shade for just a few 
minutes occasionally in the middle ot 
the day. Be sure to give the teams at 
least five drinks of pure, cold water 
every day. Allow the mules and horses 
to wallow, and use the curry comb and 
brush liberally. 

* * * 


Rush work is on us. Profit on the 
farm this year depends upon doing as 
much of this rush work as_ possible, 
and doing it well. We are fully justi- 
fied in putting in long days for the 
next three months and in easing up 
when the rush is over. We cannot af- 
ford to fail to plant a crop at the right 
time, and if we faii to cultivate a crop 
at the proper time, the grass and 
weeds will do great damage in a short 
time.. Let us always remember that 
a “stitch in time saves nine,” and not 
only keep up but ahead of our work 
at all times.: ‘ i 
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Before the Sun ||| C2™4en.47d Orchard 


Gets ‘Too Hot! | The Home Garden From a Farmer’s 














set some shade trees around the ||| Standpoint: Seven Suggestions 
vard; put tlowern shrubs and a 
vergreens in front of the porch i ) HAVE a good garden require 
ind along the side of the house time and attention and many farm 
: , . ers fail to have 1e for the eason 
The cost will be little, but the Vill it “ nave. os ¢ we vag ' nf S 
alue added to your home will be on FE POY SO Gave Ts Ting ANE Gtten- 
sail tion? I think so 
’ | We must have vegetables and fruit 
Faeg. - = 
Write to the Nurseryman | to have health To have them, the 
nearest you for advice and farmer must raise them or buy them— 
a catalog if you want it. _ and he cannot afford to buy. The 
BLUE GRASS NURSERIES, ||] farmer is entitled to the best that his 
Desk F, Lexington, Kentucky ||| and will produce, and the garden is 
surely half the living. 
CHASE NURSERIES, ‘ ; 
Desk AG Chase, Alabama | ; Here are seven ideas that I have : $ 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, | found essential to a successful garden: A Virginia Corn Field after a Hail Storm 
| Desk B, Augusta, Georgia 1. Locate the garden to the back and 


Successors to P. J. Berckmans Co., Inc. near the house for convenience. Don’t n 
put your garden out in the field and Wh t W Id u il 
W. T. HOOD & COMPANY, require your wife to wade through the a ou a a 


Desk H, Richmond, Virginia 
dew and wet to gather vegetables. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY |]] She ouc! nie Sinead “eek S M yY 
co., it w: Bacn poly Re the 6 gear a torm ean to ou? 


Desk E, Pomona, North Carolina she took when she married you. 
SOUTHERN NURSERY CO., 2. Put a good, tight, chicken-proof A black cloud no bigger than a man’s hand that grows and 
| Desk D, Winchester, Tenn. fence around it. You can’t grow the grows until it blots out the sky. Afew minutes of hurtling 














two together. I would make size ac- hail. The sky clears and the sun shines once more, but in 
cording to family needs. Make it ob- the path of the hail storm are acres of ruined or damaged 


X BRAND long if possible, so as to have long crops. What would all this mean to you? 
’ rows that can be cultivated with horse You cannot control the weather but you can insure 
BER and plow as much as possible and against its effects. For nearly 70 years, the Home Insur- 


. 








thereby save time and hand-labor. " ance Company, New York, has been helping farmers reduce 
Save your property —re-roof now 3. Make the garden rich—and the Established the risks of their business. The Home Hail Insurance 
while the weather is good, or supply : ei IP ae a Beas a Policy affords sure protection against hail loss, It is backed 
roofing needs for future building— most convenient fertilizer the farmer ° . 2 
save money by ordering from this | has is stable manure. You can’t grow im 1853 by the largest fire and general insurance company in the 


advertisement : United States. No matter how severe the storm, or how 

















Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing vegetables on aaa land. wide-spread, your loss will be promptly paid. Over 

Per Roll ('°53; *) $1.58 4. A farmer’s garden should always $250,000,000 paid to policy holders. 
1- Ply contain the following sixteen vegeta- 

2-Ply $1.95 + 3-Ply $2.38 | jj<<- See the Home Agent and take out full coverage on all 

Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short * Asparague ee crops you will grow this season—corn, small grain, cotton, 

eee wate ete Wik act otal in’ celle Beets Onions tobacco, fruits, truck crops, etc. Even though you may 

press Codey Grost Gram Seuss Siten ane Beans Peas already be familiar with hail insurance, it will pay you to 

SMITH. COURTNEY co eonaae —- Sveeneee the complete protection afforded by a Home 

“ . Cucumbers Tomatoes ail rolicy, 
7th and Bain?ridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. Irish potatoes Turnips i 5 
etna T aint Write us today for name and address of the nearest 
Lettuce Turnip salad ty Pr ‘ A 
Home Agent and interesting folder, ‘‘One More Risk Taken 





Add such others as you may wish, 


Reid’s but certainly all these sixteen are nec- 
MILK COOLER | ‘*5*'y. 

Milk not cooled over 5. Add a few strawberries, dewber- 
a Reid Cooler is likely | ries, raspberries, and blackberries. The 
Bot Peer se place for them is in the garden and no 
sour milk losses. By garden is complete without them I 
a Ln fo, know nothing that will bring greater 
We have added heavy | returns for labor spent. These fruits 
pressure coolerstoour | can be made into pies, canned, pre- 
line. Write for prvces | served, or eaten fresh with sugar and 
‘A os Reid \ ell milk. Of course every ‘farmer has the 

a milk and if he hasn’t and does not keep 

oe Supply Co. cows, I feel sorry for him and his TOP-DRESSING TALK 
Bork Philadelphis, Pe. | family. 

6. Keep the garden growing some- 
thing all the time. As soon as one crop 
comes off, plant another and never let 
the weeds or grass mature. I used to 
plant the garden away from the house 
because the soil near the house was a 


Out of the Farming Business.” 


Ben J. Smith 


General Agent 
Charlotte North Carolina 


























More Power= 
Less Cost=— 
Engine Prices Lower ! 









KeroseneorGasoline. 2 H-P (Pulls 2.75) Now $39.98 | stiff red clay and after every rain it Er PY a 

orice £0; b. Bae Stee ibang wow ezo.so | Would run together and bake as hard SS TAS =f ? 

Writefor CATALOG. 30 H-P (Pulls 35. ) Now628.00 | as a brick. Now | have moved it near ——— —_— ag ‘ * 
— _ ee -* 


eat edna o>. the house and by adding humus and 
2350 Oakland Avenue, Kansas ° breaking the garden in the fall, letting 
Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. ng i ee oe 
wt wad the winter freezing and rains operate, 


and cultivating from the top in early 


SEED. Order Now SEED spring and going deeper as summer 


comes on, I have done, I think, very 








ARCADIAN 


Sulphate of Ammonia 






Red Clover, $11 bushel. Alsike, $9.50. Alfalfa, 
$6.50. Sudan, $2. Timothy, $2.50. Grimm Alfal- well. 
fa, $25. Sweet Clover, $5. Blue Grass, $30 100 


Red Top,*¢20. Orchard Grass, $20. Sacks free. 7. I don’t think it a bad idea, and [ 


We allow a discount of 5 per cent on 3 full bag ¢ See 3 P > i< 2 Wee 
rders, and 16 per cent on 10 full bag orders. practice it, to plant the Irish and sweet 


Order right from this ad, or write for samples; but potato crops for fall and winter use 








get yo der i ow befe he 1 ce, d ° i 
while we can make Soemet ienane, een oe away from the house on land best Push your cotton to early maturity 
0, MEIER, SALINA, KANSAS. suited to their growth. Also it is well 





and beat the Boll Weevil. 





to plant corn in succession for roasting 
ears as near the house as possible. I 
would also have a tomato patch espec- 





ially for canning in the field on land . . H 
( best suited. Often the garden proper Apply 100 pounds of Arca- ammonia. It 1S the only 
i fa el is too rich, or the land becomes dis- dian per acre to cotton soon top-dressing fertilizer that 
Sesiguse Rtfeteolt For Lawns, Churches and Came | | "39 _ . IR. W. SCOTT. after chopping oratthetime is fine and dry, all soluble, 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Priees. Alamance County, N. C. Iti H ick ti and lastin 
Kokomo Fence Miz. Co, Dept. 481 Kokomo, Ind. Editorial Comment: Mr. Scott rightly of second cultivation. quics acing, 82 &. 





It is low priced per pound 
of actual plant food. 


says that if the South is ever to become 
Canning machines self-sustaining, the garden is the start- 





Apply same amount to corn 


Complete, $6.25. ing point. In connection with this article when from knee to wait 
Burns Wood or-Goat, Mr. Scott makes one more interesting hi h 
May be operated inside or | suggestion. He says: igh. Order from your dealer and 


out in the open 


cane ait! awe atin Sacee is in the family bi father Arcadian Sulphate of Am- write for Bulletin 69, “More 
by or granadfatner who woult eC fCUS eC oO . . . 
SUPPLIES look after and work in the garden. It monia contains 254 units of | Cotton.” 


Write for Circular. ° ° 
caan-eannen mec. co., | would prolong their days and bring them 
Dept. P.F., Meridian, Miss. | happiness and health and make them feel 


their usefulness was not over. I know 












BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS— of such cases and there ought to be || Berkeley, Cal. Th : Compan Baltimore, Md. 
they are not only better than nome | "Ore. Medina, O. e 1S otal y Atlanta, Ga. 
advertised products, but: are often NCLE Ab says: A good farmer isn’t half . 


ch the man he-ought to be Tf Hé isn’t active AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK 
Caper. for public good. 
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ISCONSIN grows sixty million pounds of to- 
bacco. Her farmers are also going to try 





coéperative marketing after seeing how it has paid 
tobacco growers in Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Canada. 


THe governor of South Carolina set a good cxain- 
ple for other governors in proclaiming a state- 
wide “Codperative Marketing Day, ” and appei ling 
to business men to join with farmers in getting the 
needed sign-up. We are proud of the record South 
Carolina is making. 


HE recent meeting of the North Carolina Jersey 

Breeders’ Association is pronounced the most en- 
thusiastic Jersey meeting ever held in the state. 
Plans were made looking to a record-breaking ex- 
hibit of Jerseys at the next State Fair. Mr. J. 
Diggs, of Rockingham was re-elected president. 


TEARLY everywhere in the South, leading busi- 
ness men are helping farmers organize for better 
pric —except in half a dozen overgrown and over- 
rich tobacco centers in Virginia and North Carolina. 
\We are sorry for merchants and bankers who think 
they had better line up with the men who are fat- 
tening on the farmers rather than with the embat- 
ilcd iarmers themselves. 


\ THAT’S the matter with the farmer? Bernard M. 

Baruch probably comes pretty near telling when 
he says that’ broadly speaking, the farmer “buys at 
sellers’ prices and sells at buyer’s prices.” He adds: 
“His helpless commercial individualism is confronted 
with efficient organization. The result is that while 
what the farmers sell is sold on a competitive basis 
—illions of farmers blindly competing with one 
another—what he buys is bought in a more or less 
orderly market.” 


UR whole Southern country loses two poweriul 

spokesmen in Washington in the almost simul- 
taneous retirement of Hon. A. F. Lever of South 
Carolina from the Federal Farm Loan Board and 
Hon. A. W. McLean of North Carolina from the 
War Finance Corporation. Both men have been of 
almost incalculable benefit in getting Southern agri- 
culture financed these last two years. They are men 
of large business ability, profoundly interested in 
bettering Southern farm conditions. Mr. Lever re- 
tires to become head of a joint stock land bank serv- 
ing the Carolinas and Virginia, and Mr. McLean to 
resume his banking and farming business at Lum- 
berton, N. C 


THE wholesale grocer from whom we are quoting 
on the next page lives in Raleigh He points out 
that the absence of accurate grading and standard- 
ized selling has seriously hindered the progress of 
North Carolina and Virginia apple growing. “Of 
course,” he says, “there are a few big growers from 
whom [I can order with assurance of getting proper- 
ly-graded and properly-handled apples of definite 
varieties. But in ordering from an unknown individ- 
ual with no association back of him, I may get all 
kinds of apples—some large, some small, some clean, 
some dirty, some one variety and some another.” 
We can never get really satisfactory prices for our 
North Carolina and Virginia apples until we develop 
codperative marketing. 


. CHICKEN will flop around a little after its 

head is cut off.” The opponents of codperative 
marketing are dying but they are dying hard. They 
are certainly pretty badly off when they have to patch 
up falsehoods in the form of a parody on the Bible 
itself, making statements that the writers are 
ashamed to sign their names to. Of course the dis- 
tributors of this piece of anonymous sacrilege know 
that the coOperative marketing system is really sell- 
ing tobacco at less cost and netting the growers 
more money than the auction system—but, that 
doesn’t prevent them from trying to fool the ignor- 
ant with falsehoods couched in the language of 
Holy Writ itself. 


J 
HE coéperative marketing idea is fast spreading 
to all classes of farmers. The truck growers of 
North Carolina, Virginia and South Carolina are 
now moving rapidly in this direction. Quite a num- 
ber of local truck marketing organizations have al- 
ready been organized and these will sooner or later 
be federated. Codperative marketing associations 
for sweet potatoes are also being formed in North 





Carolina and South Carolina. There is also a strong 
sentiment for cooperative marketing of soy beans 
in eastern North Carolina. Farmers everywhere 
are being rapidly educated out of the idea oi letting 
the other fellow have everything to say about the 
pricing of their products. 


HE Wilson Tobacco Board of Trade says Judge 

Bingham got his figures too low on Burley to- 
bacco sold outside the Association, but anyhow it is 
not denied that the codperating farmers got much 
better prices than these farmers who refused to join 
in the great fight “to make farmersamasters of their 
own industry.” And certainly Judge Bingham’s fig- 
ures were much nearer absolute accuracy than the 
Wilson Board’s figures on the cooperative market- 
ing sign-up in eastern North Carolina. 


Stating Facts and Giving Advice 


HE man who states facts or what are accepted 
by the best authorities as facts, is not giving 
He is not “telling the farmer how to 
run his business” when he states facts. He is not 
trying to dictate to any man when he states what 
are accepted as facts by those who are regarded as 
the best authorities or facts as learned in the experi- 


“advice.” 


ence oi good farmers. 

Indeed, those who know the facts, seldom give 
“advice.” Those who are most ready to give advice 
often know little of the facts. 

The giving of advice only justified when asked 
for, but the teacher or the farm paper that sees its 
first duty in stating what are accepted or proved 
facts is not “advising the farmer” as to how he shall 
use these facts, but merely advising him of the facts. 

The average man needs more facts and less “ad- 


oss ae 
vice, 


How to Make Profits on Hogs This Year 


HE hog is certainly a promising means of se- 
“P earing an extra payday on the cotton farm. 

But if this payday is to be all it should be, we 
can’t raise hogs-as our daddies did. 

It is just as necessary to keep costs low in hog 
production as in cotton farming. Therefore let us 
consider some of the fundamental practices in cheap 
production of hogs as gathered from the experience 
of those farmers who have succeeded in that work. 

1. Let the pigs do the work. Take The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s motto—*Hogs that graze—not housed 
in pens.” The place for hogs is in fields planted es- 
pecially for them. We cannot afford to go into the 
fields and gather the crops, cure them properly, haul 
them in, put them up in the barn, take them down 
again and deliver them at the feed trough. 
ful hog growers are letting the pigs do the work 
of harvesting the crop and feeding themselves. As 
somebody has said: “Don’t wait on hogs as if they 
were hotel guests. Make them wait on themselves.” 


Success- 


2. Plant as nearly twelve months of pasture for 
your hogs as possible. Successful hog raisers in 
our territory find that ‘hogs can be produced most 
cheaply by having something green for them to 
pasture on at all times. Oats, rye, wheat and rape 
are used for winter and early spring pasture. Al- 
falia makes good spring and summer pasture. Cow- 
peas, sorghum, soy beans, corn, velvet beans, pea- 
nuts, sweet potatoes and chufas can be made to 
zreen forage as well as mature crops 
for hog pasture in season. Work it out for yourself. 
You will find you can quite easily get the needed 
pasture for the full twelve months, except when 
weather conditions are extreme. 


furnish good g 


3. Keep a self-feeder in the field. Hogs need green 
feed but cannot make best gains on green feed 
alone. While on green forage, the self-feeder full of 
corn should be right in the field with them where 
they can get all the corn they need when they want 
it. Do not be afraid they will waste corn. They 
won't. They will turn it into the cheapest pork you 
can produce. Another 
would be helpful during the season when the pigs 
are pasturing on growing wheat, rye or oats, or 
when on sorghum alone, or in fact, any other green 
feed. 


seli-feeder with tankage 


Where cheaper feeds than corn are available, like 
soy beans, peanuts, sweet potatoes, it may be more 
economical to limit the corn to one-quarter or one- 
third of a full ration. If this is desired then the self- 
feeder cannot be used, but the corn must be hand 
fed so the quantity can be limited. 

4. Protect hogs from lice, worms, and cholera. 
Stop the lice as soon as they make their appearance. 
Immunize against cholera. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


5. Keep a mineral mixture always before the hogs. 
Charcoal, wood ashes, salt, air-slaked lime, sulphur 
and pulverized copperas should be where the hogs 
It helps keep them thrifty 
and in good growing condition. 


can get to it at all times. 


6. Sell hogs before they get big enough to eat up 
all the profit. Hogs make best gains when young. 
The market usually pays best for hogs weighing 200 
to 250 pounds. Experienced hog growers try to sell 
just as soon as the weight reaches 200 pounds, 
“Never let a pork hog have a birthday” is a good 
motto. 

7. Join with your neighbors and sell codperatively. 
Get the best market price. Your county agent will 
help you. See him about this matter. 

Keep the above points in mind in working out 
your plans for hog production. Work out the details 
carefully. Grow into the business gradually. Do 
not plunge. Keep costs to a minimum by doing 
those things which will insure most rapid and eco- 
nomical growth of pork. What is best for the hog 
is likely to prove best for the pocket-book or the 
bank account. 


Twe Plans to Aid the Credit Machinery 
of the Farmer 


[ IS pretty generally recognized that our credit 

Machinery is not at all adapted to farm condi- 

tions. To remedy this defect in our financial sys- 
tem two plans have been submitted. One of these 
was worked out by the Congressional Jog:t Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry, and takes the form of 

bill to amend the Federal Farm Loan Act by es- 
tablishing a farm credits department in each Fed- 
eral Land Bank. “In brief, this bill provides that 
Federal Land Banks may rediscount notes given for 
money advanced to farmers for agricultural pur- 
poses, such notes having a maturity of not less than 
six months nor more than three years, these notes to 
be converted into short time debentures to be sold 
to the public in the same way that farm loan bonds 
are now sold. It is proposed further that such 
notes shall be eligible for rediscount at any Federal 
Reserve Bank when they have reached a maturity 
of not less than six menths; also the Federal Re- 
serve Banks would be authorized to buy and sell 
the debentures issued by the Farm Loan Board, as 
they now buy and sell farm loan bonds. 


“The other report was made by the National Agri- 
cultural Conference. This committee recommended 
legislation to empower an agency of the Govern- 
ment to discount for banks, trust companies, incor- 
porated livestock associations, etc., any note the re- 
sult of money advanced or used in the first instance 
for an agricultural purpose; also to make loans 
direct to coOperative associations of farmers, such 
loans to have a maturity of not less than six months 
nor more than three years at the time they are dis- 
counted. Such agency would be authorized to issue 
or sell debentures with a maturity of not more than 
three years, and Federal Reserve Banks would be 
authorized to rediscount for such agency, as well as 
to buy and sell debentures and other obligations is- 
sued by such agency. The committee proposed also 
that the Federal Reserve Act be amended to give 
Reserve Banks authority to buy and sell notes se- 
cured by warehouse receipts covering readily mar- 
ketable, non-perishable agricultural staples, and also 
notes secured by livestock.” 


If Your Neighbor Can Grow It, Why 
Can’t You? 


AVE you noticed your neighbor’s patch of al- 
H falfa lately? It’s looking fine now, and he will 

soon be cutting a ton or more of hay to the 
acre from it. Isn’t he the lucky man, though, get- 
ting a cutting of fine hay here when most 
Could you 
imagine anything better than having a good crop of 


folks are beginning to have to buy hay? 


hay coming in just when you need it most to help 
make a crop of corn and cotton? 

Yes, maybe you could buy some of that good hay 
That’s all right. If 
vou need it, your neighbor is the best fellow from 
3ut while you are over there making 
the deal, just let this question keep revolving round 
and round in your mind—“If neighbor can grow 
alfalfa, why can’t 1?” Then keep the idea revolving 
until you have made a piece of land ready and in 
the fall have sowed it. 


from the lucky dog that has it! 


whom to buy. 
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Cotton, Tobacco, Peas, Negroes, and Other Southern 
Subjects Discussed 


By CLARENCE POE 


WITH FOLKS 








“What Are You Doing With the Negro 


You Own?” 
X-SECRETARY of the Navy Josephus Daniels 
E was one of the speakers at the recent unveiling 

of the monument to Booker T. Washington at 
Tuskegee, Alabama. He says that the thing that 
perhaps impressed him most about his visit was the 
practical, horse-sense talk a colored woman made 
te the Negroes at a meeting held in connection with 
the unveiling. This is what she told them: 

“In the old days the owners of slaves found 
slavery profitable to them. That is why they 
owned slaves and why they opposed emancipa- 
tion. How did they make a slave profitable to 
them? They did three things: 

“1. They made the slaves get up and get out 
early in the morning. 

“2. They made them work aiter they got out 
in the morning. 

“3. They made them come in at night and go 
to bed and get their night’s sleep. 

“Now, every Negro who hears me owns a 
Negro—you own yourself. You can make that 
ownership of a Negro as profitable to yourself 
as the slave-owner made the slave profitable to 
him. How can you do it? 

“t. Make the Negro you own get up and out 
in the morning. 

“2. Make the Negro you own work. 

“3. Make the Negro you own come in at 
night.” 

As Mr. Daniels said, 
advice for white folks as for Negroes.” 
boy and every white man ought to say to himself: 
“Lown a white man and it is up to me to train him 
and treat him so he will be ten times more profitable 
to me—by inspiring him to use both brain and mus- 
ele for me, than the mere muscle-service of a 
slave was ever worth to a master.” 


“This is just about as good 
Every white 


Sound Business Management Makes 
Profits for Burley Tobacco Growers 


FEW days ago I had a talk with Mr. J. C. 
A Stone, the president of the Burley Tobacco 

Growers’ Codperative Association of Ken- 
tucky. I doubt whether any other cooperative mar- 
keting association has ever done so much business 
and so successfully in so short a time. Here is his 
story in brief, as he gave it to us: 

“We began our organization work July 20 last 
year. Under the terms of the contract, we had to 
sign up 75 per cent of the total burley production 
before November 15. We made a house-to-house 
canvass of seventy-five counties, and by November 
15 we had signed up not 75 per cent but 84 per cent 
of the total burley production of the United States 
—covering not only Kentucky but the fringes of 
adjoining states. 

“With this showing we said to the warehousemen: 
‘Don’t open until December 15, so as to give us a 
chance to arrange for the lease or purchase of your 
plants. We made our financial arrangements and 
on December 15 we took over 124 of the 130 ware- 
houses in the territory. 

“On January 26 this year we began operations, 
having developed a uniform grading system and se- 
lected expert graders. We had 94 receiving plants 
in 54 different centers. At each receiving point the 
tobacco received in baskets, graded by our 
graders, and weighed. Each farmer then received a 
‘participating receipt’ showing the number of pounds 
of each grade he had delivered and the advance to 
which he was entitled on each pound. Our book- 
keeper then figured this up and paid him his ad- 
vance at once. Additional payments have been 
made since, as important sales have been made. 


was 


“The manufacturers have not hesitated to buy 
from the coéperative association and express them- 
Selves as delighted with the accurate grading and 
fair treatment they have received. Already we have 
sold more than half of our tobacco and expect to sell 
the remainder on an equally profitable basis after 
the redrying processes, etc., have been completed.” 


In Kentucky, as elsewhere, opponents of codpera- 


tive marketing have tried to scare the farmers by 
saying that the cost of managing codperative mar- 
keting associations would be too large: “You will 
have to pay big salaries in order to get the brainiest 
and best men to manage your business for you,” 
they said, “and your expenses will be so great that 
the profits will be eaten up in this way.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Stone reports that the total expenses 
for handling the tobacco so far sold has been only 
40 cents per hundred pounds—a really astonishing 
showing. 

No wonder Mr. T. S. Ragsdale, who recently spent 
a week among Kentucky farmers and business men 
in the burley district, says: “I believe 99 per cent of 
the growers are satisfied. I would not have believed 
before going out there that the work is so popular 


” 


and successful as it really is. 


. 

Ever Raise Blackeye Peas? If So, Read 

. 

This 
FEW mornings ago I ran up with one of the 
best known wholesale grocers in the South. 
He began talking about codperative market- 

ing. 

“T don’t know what you can do with it with cotton 
and tobacco,” “but I certainly know it has 
revolutionized conditions in California. I know be- 
cause of my own experience as a merchant. 


he said, 


“A few years ago it was rather risky for me to 
buy California figs, prunes, and other products now 
handled by cooperative mé irketing associations. 
There was no standardization of product. You didn’t 
know just what quality you would get even when 
you bought. too, prices were chaotic. You 
might buy your figs, prunes, raisins, etc., at a certain 
price, and maybe some other group of California 
farmers would sell their stuff to your competitor at 
a lower price, thereby ruining prices both for them- 
selves and for you. Now we can order any particu- 
lar grade or quality we want with the assurance that 
we will get just what we order; and the policy of 
cooperative marketing maintains prices on a steady 
basis. 


Then, 


“You take black-eyed peas. Of course our local 
Southern farmers ought to be growing black-eyed 
peas for all my customers. Yet I have sold already 
12,000 pounds of California black-eyed peas this 
season, paying the heavy freight on them in addition 
to paying better prices to California producers than 
our own farmers ask. Why have I done this? Be- 
cause when a customer sends me an order for black- 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE FEET OF THE YOUNG MEN” 


NE of the most vital and potent poems written by 
Ou living man is Rudyard Kipling’s “The Feet 

of the. Young Men”—a spring poem indeed and yet 
one of a sort that almost no one else has written. In 
it is the lusty call of adventure and of distant lands 
and places to the spirit of youth. We regret that we 
can give only the first two verses:— 


Now the Four-way Lodge is opened, now the Hunting Winds 
are loose— 
Now the Smokes of Spring go up to clear the brain; 
Now the Young Men's hearts are troubled fer the whisper of 
the trues, 
Now the Red Gods make their medicine again! 
Who hath seen the beaver busied? Who hath watched the 
black-tail mating? 
Who hath lain alone to hear the wild-goose cry? 
Who hath worked the chosen water where the ouananiche is 
waiting, 
Or the sea-trout’s jumping-crazy for the fly? 
He must go—go—go away from here! 
On the other side the world he’s overdue. 
"Send your road is clear before you when the old 
Spring-fret comes o’er you, 
And the Red Gods call ee you! 


So for one the wet sail arching through the rainbow round 
the bow, 
And for one the creak of snow-shoes on the crust; 
And for one the lakeside lilies where the bull-moose waits 


the cow . 


And for one the mule-train coughing in the dust. 
Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? Who hath heard 
the birch-log burning? 


Who is quick to read the noises of the night? 
Let him follow with the others, for the Young Men's ieet 
are turning 
To the camps of proved desire and known delight! 
He must go—go—go away from here! 
On the other side the world he’s overdue. 
"Send your road is clear before you when the old 
Spring-fret comes o’er you, 


And the Red Gods call for you! 


~—Rudvard Kipling. 
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eyed peas, he wants black-eyed peas and nothing 
When I order them from a local farmer, I am 
likely to get some red beans mixed with them, some 
white-eyed peas, and a fair assortment of hulls. The 
California black-eyed peas are 100 per cent black- 
eyed peas—and every one as clean as if it had been 


hd 


polished by hand! 


else. 


There are many valuable lessons for us in what 
this wholesale grocer said. Certainly our Southern 
farmers ought to raise the black-eyed peas that 
Southern consumers want. We are never going to 
do this, however, until we learn the importance of 
accurate grading, standardization, and codperative 
selling. One of the great advantages of coéperative 
selling is that it does show the individual farmer the 
value of high quality production. 

There is also a suggestion here for everybody who 
is interested in promoting diversification of farm 
crops in the South. It may not pay to raise black- 
eyed peas, for example, if they have to be sold on 
the basis of ordinary black-eyed peas—the buyer ex- 
pecting to find white peas, red beans, and pea-hulls 
mixed with them, On the other hand, if we had co- 
Operative selling of such peas and a standardized, 
high-quality product as good as California puts out, 
the raising of these peas would be highly profitable. 


Better Good Prices Gradually Than a 
Starvation-price All at Once 


LTHOUGH still keeping up his work for The 

Progressive Farmer, Mr. G. H. Alford is now of 

course giving most of his time to the Texas 
Farm Bureau Federation. I asked him the other 
day how the farmers and business men are accept- 
ing the plan for paying on installments for codp- 
eratively-marketed cotton. 


“The farmers and merchants as a whole are satis- 
fied to get paid by installments instead of all at 
once,” he answered. “Our business men and farm- 
ers realize that in order to get anything like the full 
value of cotton it must be marketed in an orderly 
way instead of ‘dumped’ as fast as it is ginned. Of 
course, under our present credit system, the new 
plan is working a temporary hardship on some of 
our farmers and bankers, but all seem to be willin-: 
to undergo the*”hardships in order to win in th> 
movement for orderly marketing with the increased 
prices it will bring.” 

It is to be hoped that the farmers and business 
men all. over the South will take an equally sensible 
view. It is better to get good prices gradually than 
accept a starvation price paid all at once. More- 
over, the codperative marketing plan of making 
cash payments to farmers all along through the 
year will gradually get us out of the old ruinous 
“credit system” and on to an independent cash basis 
—even if it does take a little courage the first year 
or two. 


Business Talks for Farmers 
1—Get Ready for Canning, 
- YOU intend to do canning this year, you can't 
begin too early to inquire about cans and canning 
supplies. Look up our advertisements in last week’s 
paper. 

II.—Lower Prices on Farm Tools and Machinery 
HILE prices of farm crops are improving, prices 
of things farmers buy are still declining. The 

drop since February 15, 1921 is over 20 per cent. 
Such is the official announcement of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which adds that 
recent declines “were most pronounced in the case of 
machinery and tools such as tractors, cream separa- 
tors, harrows, lumber, manure spreaders, mowers, 
scythes, ete.” 


Favorite Bible Verses 


ND unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the 
Aor that is wisdom: and to depart from evil 
is understanding.—Job 28:28. 
Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends —John 15:13. 


A Thought for the Week 


T IS better to suffer wrong than to do it, and 
happier to be sometimes cheated than not to 
trust—Samuel Johnson. 


BREAKING THE NEWS GENTLY 
E* SENATOR Chauncey M. Depew in his new volume of 
reminiscenses gives one of Theodore Roosevelt’s favorite 
stories as follows: 

While Roosevelt was on the ranch the neighbors had 
caught a horse thief and hung him. They soon discovered 
that they had made a mistake and hung the wrong man. The 
most diplomatic among the ranchers was selected to take the 


body home and break the news gently to his wife. The cow- 
boy ambassador asked the wife: “Are you the wife of—? 
She answered “Yes.” “Well,” said the ambassador, “you 
are mistaken. You are his widow. I have his body in the 
wagon. You need not feel bad about it, because we hung 
him thinking he was the horse thief. We so6n after found 
that he was innocent The joke is on us. 
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Seasonable Suggestions ises. These things certainly can be college and not some little finishing advice of loctor. One should never 

blan ed tor many opportunities and school fail to he 1 the rst call to go to the 

\ HITE dotted Swiss makes pretty lse opinions of young people. What You are still the Kine of the Canni- seat th nt it is felt. A laxative 
dresses for commencement. { am getting at is that to denounce pa} [sles or perhaps we should have diet. which 1 ns bulk, green vegeta- 
Correct posture and a brisk walk give them does not mend matters and does 4yaiq Queen since it is to women we are bles and fruit, should be depended on 
the impression of confidence and pois induce a possible stubbornness in the speaking What is the third thing you for a pound of prunes is worth a 
To have a child wear out shoes that (50 Many children” that it is more would do? Would it not be to give thousand ministered pills. If one 
his feet have outgrown may lay th kely to do harm than good more leisure to women? By leisure [ must take laxative let it be some 


foundation for life-long foot suffering. 

Rip the bottom seam.of tubed pillow 
cases after they show wear and turn so 
that the former edges are together in 
the center and sew a new seam at the 
bottom. 

To have a good complexion, it is im- 
portant that we eat a mixed diet con- 
taining fresh vegetables, fruit, cereal 
foods—especially wheat, milk, eggs, and 
«a moderate amount of fish and meat. 

Convenient little wraps to be worn 
with summer dresses are made of a large 
square of canton crepe or crepe de chine 
in black, dull blue, or gray, lined with 
vivid colors such as orange, jade green 
or red. The edges may be finished with 
fringe. 

A proper equipment of shelves and 
closets is as important in the house as 
good stalls and stanchions in the barn 
Carefully plan what you need and the 
next rainy day get the men folks to 
make the shelves. If you live in a rented 
house remember to use screws, not nails, 
to fasten them. 

If a faucet leaks shut off the water 
supply and unscrew top part below fau- 
cet handle with a wrench on a piece of 
cloth to prevent marring. At bottom of 
part removed, there is a fiber washer 
fastened with a screw in center. Re- 
move old washer and replace with new 
one, which costs a mere trifle at the 
hardware store. 


WHAT IS AT THE BOTTOM OF 
OUR BIG PROBLEM? 


E READ and hear about the aw- 

ful dress of the young girl ofto- 

day and her terrible freedom of 
speech and other qualities that demand 
superlative adjectives. For five years 
now or more, letters have come to this 
desk asking The Progressive Farmer 
to denounce the customs of the young 
I have not answered these letters 
through the paper because I did not 
know what to say, and I have not 
passed them on to other editors be- 
cause I have felt that we have had 
much denouncing of women from men 
in pulpits and out of it and what we 
want now is to think out the problem, 
if such it be, for ourselves. 

There has never been a great moral 
problem solved by men alone as far as 
J] have been able to observe or read in 
history. Neither will the seeming lax- 
ness of the times be adjusted until 
women stop deploring the manners ot 
their neighbor’s daughters and men 
stop admiring Mary Bell Smith’s silk 
clad legs and both get together for 
some constructive work in which the 
gray matter, instead of the tongue, 
works overtime. You can’t make the 
barn white by painting it black. 

Why? 

HEN one asks herself why Mary 

Bell Smith wears her skirts so 
short, her necks so low, her petticoats 
so thin; why she allows James Henry 
Jones to touch her; why she chews 
gum and wears most unbecoming wads 
of horsehair over each ear covered by 
a thin shell of her own hair, one gasps 
for the answer. To talk about the 
pendulum having swung too far, about 
the war’s reaction and such general- 
ities may be true but it does not give 
us something definite to grasp, some 
stick, as it were, with which to tighten 
the slackened strands of social rela- 
tionships. P 

Suppose you were the old woman 
who lived in a shoe and had so many 
children you did not know what to do 
and one day you sat down in despair 
to study a remedy for your problems 
which were as many as your children, 
where would you begin? You might 
gay “My house is too small; I cannot 
keep order,” or you .might leok out- 

ard and blame the ‘movies, automo- 
ilé8, or magazines and he right in all! 





and this time instead 
of being the old woman who lived in 
the shoe, you were the King of Canni- 
bal Isles who could devour all who re- 
fused to obey you in your effort to 
bring the world back to a*sane view of 
life. Where would you begin? 


The Double Standard 


OU would begin by coming down so 

hard on having one standard of 
morals for boys and another for girls, 
that it would soon be a thing of the 
past. The idea of a boy being free 
from censure if he goes out, breaks 
the seventh commandment, and be- 
comes infected with disease to ruin the 
health of his future wife and pass it on 
even “unto the third and fourth gener- 
ation” of defenseless little children, is 
atrocious on the face of it. The son 
with such a low standard for himself 
requires a victim and somebody’s 
daughter is that victim. Aside from 
that the girl has rightly or wrongly 
given herself the liberty accorded her 
brother. The fact that she does not 
avail herself of the license is due to her 
sense and backbone. 


Suppose again; 


More education for women, you 
would require. Where a mother is ed- 
ucated, the children will be educated. 
I have in mind four daughters all of 
whom are married, have children and 
live in the same neighborhood. Two 
had college educations and two did not. 
The first two are foremost in all for- 
ward movements and their children are 
at school every day on time if it is 
humanely possible to get them there. 
The same cannot be said of the other 
two. 


An education gives a girl more than 
book knowledge; it seems to make her 
more companionable, to give her a sense 
ot personal responsibility and self re- 
spect, and to develop a resourcefulness 
that helps her to rise above poverty or 
want. The poise she gains in college is 
a shield against wanton familiarity. 
Have you never observed it? Of course 
you would send your girl to a real 


mean less exhausting labor and more 
time and strength for hearing the little 
prayers, for telling stories and pointing 
out the morals, for enjoying life with 
husband and friends, for knowing what 
the great outside world is doing. She 
is not a mother in the highest sense of 
the word who brings a child into the 
world every year or so and has leisure 
for nothing beyond filling mouths and 
washing clothes. Household conveni- 
ences are cheaper than doctors or 
sheriffs, and certainly cheaper than the 
broken hearts that may result from 
not living close to one’s children. 


Just one thing more perhaps you 
would demand in the homes of the 
Cannibal Isles for even a queen cannot 
demand too much, you know. Perhaps 
that thing would be that parents ex- 
press affection for their children and 
for each other. “I was 30 years old be- 
fore I knew that my parents were glad 
that I was born and then only because 
I turned in some money to them,” said 
a man cynically. “Why don’t you let 
me go over to the Smith’s to live?” 
asked a boy in his teens with venom; 
“T don’t never do nothing to please you 
nohow,” he added ungrammatically 
and ungraciously. 

“What an ungrateful boy you are!” 
exclaimed the mother. But he was 
not; he was what she had made him 
by noticing every fault and giving no 
affection or appreciation for every 
virtue. 


Three Ailments of Pregnancy 
HERE are three most annoying ail- 
ments that are not usually serious 
in their results if given proper atten- 
tion, but that do cause various nervous 
troubles unless given consideration; 
these are piles, cramps and leucorrhea. 
Piles are really varicose veins and 
the treatment we recommended for 
them a couple of weeks back applies to 
these. One should never strain nor 
permit constipation. One should never 
take a purgative except on the direct 





1168—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards 36-inch material 
with 1% yards 36-inch contrasting 
and 6% yards binding. 

1258—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes %6, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54, and 56 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards 36-inch light mate- 
rial with 2% yards 36-inch dark 
material and % yard 36-inch lining. 

9902—Child’s Dress.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch thaterial with “4% yard 
32-inch contrasting. 


required to fill orders. 








Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at.one time 25 cents. Ten days 
rice of our Fashion Catalog 10 cents. The spring issue is now 
ready. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. ~ 




















£280 9941 


1075—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes %, 8, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
36-inch material. 

1182—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes %, 4, 
44, and 48 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 4% yards 36-inch material 
with 9% yards binding. 

9041—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards 36-inch material 
with 534 yards binding. 

1280—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material. 











simple one such as licorice powder. The 
person having an attack of piles should 
lie down often while the attack lasts, 
with a pillow ainder the hips. 

Caution.—Avoid remedies suggested 
by any but competent physicians. The 
reason for this is. that most of these 
remedies will contain aloes or similar 
substances which congest the rectum 
vhile what the doctor gives will tend 
to keep the stools soft. 

Cramps result from pressure on the 
nerves of the legs and are often most 
annoying during sleep or upon waking. 
The best relief usually comes from 
rubbing gently but firmly, applying hot 
cloths or by elevating the feet. 

Leucorrhea is annoying and requires 
great cleanliness but it is seldom seri- 
ous in its results. It results from con- 
gestion of the local membranes be- 
cause of pressure on the blood vessels 
and so ceases as soon as the pressure 
is relieved. Douches should be avoided 
for it except under a doctor’s direction. 
Frequent bathing in warm water and 
fresh diapers give relief. 


Questions and Answers 


“T WOULD like a recipe for cooking 

cress or pepper grass.” Cress is us- 
ually eaten raw, served with meats or 
as a salad with French dressing made 
by adding 1 tablespoon vinegar, % tea- 
spoon salt and 4 teaspoon pepper to 4 
tablespoons salad oil and mix _ thor- 
oughly. A small amount of cress may 
be added to other greens while they 
are cooking, giving a very nice flavor. 

*x * * 

“Is there a remedy for meat that has 
soured around the bone? It has blue 
streaks in it.” It would not be at all 
safe to use such meat. The loss of 
the meat is not as great as the danger 
of making the family seriously ill. 

~ * * 

“Does it pay to put eggs down in 
waterglass?” Yes. indeed. Even 
though your hens lay well in winter, 
and all well cared for and properly 
housed hens should lay in winter, it 
will pay. Winter prices are sure to be 
higher and the iresh eggs may be sold 
and the preserved eggs used at home, 
or the preserved eggs may be sold for 
what they are at a lower price than 
iresh eggs. There are many people 
very glad to get them. 

ee & 

“Should one leave the table before 
everyone has finished one’s meal?” 
Courtesy demands that we all stay at 
the table until the meal is over, but if 
it is necessary to leave, one should say, 
“excuse me” to Mother and quietly go 
away. 

* * * 

“Can the use of a depilatory injure 
the health?” If the hair is not very 
heavy the use of a safety razor may do 
just as well as the depilatory but if the 
hair is inclined to be coarse the razor 
is apt to make it worse. Choose a kind 
advertised in the best magazines and 
rest assured it can do your health no 
harm. 

* * * 

“Will it be necessary to remove the 
paint before fe-enameling my gold bed- 
stead?” WP the old paint is smooth 
it will not be necessary but if the 
old paint is badly chipped and pitted it 
will give.a much better effect to go 
over it with coarse sandpaper before 
painting. If you wish to paint it a 
lighter color than it was before, the old 
paint may be removed by the use of a 
paint or varnish remover to be found 
for sale in any hardware store. Full 
directions come on the can. Have you 


seen the new bedsteads painted cream, 
dull blue, apple green, or other light 
pretty colors to match the rest of the 
bedroom = furniture? 
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e omen : n +95 37 
from a cretonne design and done in oil 
colors. 
* + . 
— 
“How do you can_asparagus?” To 
can asparagus wash thoroughly and 


with a string bind together enough for 
Blanch tough ends in boiling 





one jar. 

hot water from 5 to 10 munutes, then 
turn so that the entire bundle is 
blanched 5 minutes longer. Pack in 
wide-mouthed glass-topped jar with 
tip ends up. Add 1 teaspoon salt and 
cover with boiling w: iter Put on rub- 
ber and adjust top ba ut do not close 
tight. Place in cooki vessel or can- 
er on false bottom a) a surround with 
boiling water. Boil 1 hour, remove 
al asten top immedi tely, On the 
next day boil again for 1 hour without 
disturbing top. On ird day canis as 
on second. If yeu have a steam pres- 
sure canner it will be necessary to 
cook only once for 60 minutes at 5 to 

10) nds pressure. 

Be a Leader 

FIND the best way to keep in touch 
I. ith the outside world is to first sub- 
cribe for, and then read, a few of the 
best publications. Your home paper, 
y church paper, your farm paper, a 
¢ daily, good magazines, and the best 
publication that gives a synopsis of world 
events. The University News Letter is 
nderful store of information that 
ee for the asking. But best of all, 
ind above all, you must get out and 
in contact with people. You see 
the need of a leader in your community. 
Be that leader, instead of saying it is a 
ob for your neighbor and thus leaving 
he ‘e vacant. When you have once 
} he reins in hand vou will begin to 
SOC great call for service in an ever- 
widening and enlarging field. You will 
see ions of the world and the great 


things you would like to help bring about 





for the good of farming folks and man- 
kind generally. 

Take a dip into the future, see the 
wonders that may be if you will but 


travel the paths that your own true self 
dire cts. 


What a glorious thing it is to live in 


the wonderful springtime. So many of 
us pass the real world by for such a 
poor substitute. We stay within our own 
little shells fearful to come in contact 
with the outside world, when to burst 
the shell is to live 


MRS. CYRUS M. JOHNSON. 


A Novel Cakewalk 


UT from the sheets of a cardboard 

as many rectangular cards as you ex- 
pect guests. Cut two little holes at the 
top of each rectangle and draw ribbons 
through these, tying in a bow. In cach 
ribbon insert a small safety pin. 

Now from advertisements, fashion 
plates, and from the newspapers, clip the 
iollowing pictures, each of which repre- 
sents a different kind of cake. Thus: 

A bride or an orange blossom design— 
Bride cake. 

A mountain covered with snow—White 
Mountain cake. 

\ figure of a woman-—I 

Small rubber sponge—Sponge cake. 

A hen—Lay-er cake. 

View of the Capitol at Washington— 
Washington cake. 


wady cake. 


Pugilists boxing—Pound cake. 
\ny picture or object gilded over— 
Gold cake. 
rhle tue— Marble 


Picture of any m: sti 


cake, 


Coffee pot—Coffee cake. 


Picture of the rising sun—Sunshine 
cake, 
Picture of a woman's hand—Lady 


neers, 


Picture of a corn field—Corn cake. 


Picture of lovers embracing—kisses. 
\s the friends arrive pin on each a 
puzzle card. Pencils and paper are dis- 
ited at the same time. When all have 
cared on the scene, the gam begins. 
ow half an hour for working out the 
tured riddles and give a chocolate- 
touted cake for the best set of answers.— 
rom the Book of Parties and Pastimes. 


Strawberry Recipes 


STRAWBERRY Salad.—Choose the heart 
rom a nice head of lettuce, putting the 
Ss together to form a cup. Put a few 
vberries in the center and cover with 
rowdered sugar and 1 teaspoon of mayon- 
: dressing. 


Strawberry Pie.—Line a pie plate with rich 
“rust, wash over with white of egg and fill 
with ripe strawberries washed and capped. 








Sweeten plentifully, cover with another 
crust; cut slits in this and bake. 
Strawberry Panchen our 2 cups strained 
sh or canned strawberry juice apon 1 cup 
gr ulated sugar. Stir until the sugar is 
. sso me Add the juice of 1 lemon, and 4 
ups cold water. Let it get very cold on ice; 
stir well nd put into a punch bowl. Just 
before erving add hali a cup fine, hole 
straw berries. 
Strawberry Cottage Pudding. — One-third 
‘up butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 egg, cup milk, 
1 cups flour, teaspoons baking powder. 
Cream the butter, add sugar gradually and 
egg well beaten; 1 sift flor baking 
powder and salt; j nately with milk 
to first mixture; turn inte ittered cake pan; 
bake 25 minutes. Cut in squar 1 rv 
with strawberries sprinkled with sugar. 


Straw yherry Preserves.—Pick 





Make a syrup by boili 
their weight in 
water, allowing 1 cup to each pouns 
cook ing the syrup 15 min Add ] 
0 overflow jars; let star 15 minut 
fruit ill have shrunk and ore f 
1 a led to fill jars. Cover lightly. 
why hottom in a kettle of cold ter, 
water to boiling i ecp just 
boiling point 15 n can 1 
in this same way by using 
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three- fourths 
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Strawberry Ice Cream.—T! 
ream, 2 cups sugar, 2 quarts berri 
ind cap the strawherries, sprinkle them 
sugar and let stand. Mash 
ith the cream and freeze. 

Frozen Strawberries.—One 
be rries, 1 pound sugar, juice 

ater. Wash, deain and 4 
cover them wfth the 
let stand for one hour. 
ved and freeze. 

Strawberry Short Cake (biscuit)—Mash 1 
quart berries, eten: let stan for 1 
hours. Into a pint flour sift 1 teaspoo 
owder and teaspoon salt Chop 
to this 1 tablespoon batt f.. Add enough 

ike a soft doug Turn this upon 

‘he ird, roll lightly into 2 biscuits as 
a pie plate. Put into a greased pan 
top the other and bake in quick 
When done, separate quickly, spread 
butter, then thickly with the mashed 

s, put together again, pour the remain 
mashed berries over entire cake and 
ve either hot or cold 


ree 


pint 





thoroughly; 


quart of straw 
1 Ile 1 quart 
th e berries; 

sugar and 
ir until 





lemon and 
Add wate 


r, st 


ar is dissol 


swe 
or 





h and 
t of sugar 
a smooth 
thick, stirring 
When done 
sterilized pint or half-pint jars. 
and seal immediately. 


Strawberry Jam.—Pick over, was 
sure and allow 1 quar 
to every quart berries. Cook 
preserving kettle until very 

constantly to prevent scorching. 
fill into hot, 
put on rubbers 


cap 


herries Mea 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER SUMMER 
BOOK OF FASHIONS 
For the convenience of readers who enjoy 


making their own clothes and are now ready 
to start on some summer frocks, we are pub- 
lishing a Summer issue of our Fashion Mag- 


azine. This book contains approximately 400 


styles suitable for summer, for grown-ups 
and for children; and in ‘addition several 
pages of embroidery designs and seven more 
advanced lessons in dress-making. Order 
your copy today. Just write your name and 
address on any piece of paper and send it 
with 10 cents in stamps or coin to Fashion 


Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Li TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY | 








~ Flirting Is Silly 


does the word friendship 

mean? “True friendship is a noble 
and virtuous attachment springing from 
a true source.” Friendship is all right 
if we know meaning of it. 


HAT 


the 

I think it is nice for young men and 
girls to take pleasure rides, go to parties, 
and dances, ete., providing they return 
at the proper time. 

I do not believe in flirting; 
is enough. 
ing but 
simply 


being polite 
Politeness shows good breed- 
flirting looks silly. But if you 
must flirt, do not flirt with a 
married man; there are enough single 
ones. We have some girls in our 
neighborhood who flirt with other wo- 
men’s husbands, and I do not think any- 
one should approve of it. Stop and ask 
yourself if you would like some girl to 
flirt with your husband if you were mar- 
ried, 

I wish all you girls would read G. F. 
M.’s letter in the April 1 issue. It has 
helped me and I am sure it will help you. 

BROWN EYES. 
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for 
HOME CAMP 
WORKSHOP CHURCH 
BOAT HEN HOUSE 


anywhere 


for 
LIGHTING COOKING 
IRONING PLUMBING 
MILKING CHURNING 


1¢-Horse Power 


e 


HOMELITE 

















The PORTABLE Electric Light and Power Plant 
| Not the iowest price but the cheapest and best 


makes Wash Day Easier 


HEN Homelite runs the washing machine, mother’s 

strength is saved—-her clothes are on the line hours 

earlier. When evening comes, she’s freshand cheery 
—a good dinner is ready instead of a pick-up supper. 
Homelite, the portable electric light and power plant, is the 
sturdy servant to do your work. It saves your time and 
energy in many ways— lights house and 
barn—operates all light machinery up 
to 1/2 horse power. 





Weight 100 Ibs. No founda- 
tion needed. Compact—1'4 
cubic feet of space enough. 
Economical. 1 gallon of fuel 
enough for 2,000 watt 
* hours. 


Made 12 and 32 Volts. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet PF 4 





Simms Magneto Co. 


EAST ORANGE NEW JERSEY 


FLANDERS-SMITH, Inc. 


22 West Mount Royal Avenue 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Distributors for Virginia, Maryland and District of Columbia 

















EXCLUSIVE FEATURES LOWEST PRICE 


SEND NO MONEY 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THe 


Faultless Drop- Head, Steet 
Ball Bearing Sewing Machine 


When it arrives use it free for 15 days. 'f then 
you are fully satisfied with it, send us $3.95 and 
Pry, $4.00 each month for 7 months— $31. 95in all. 

f it does not suit you, ship it back at our expense and 
we will refund even the freizht you paid on arrival. 

Genuine Oak Woodwork, beautifully finished; tren Stand, 
enameled glossy black: Head folds incide, leaving flat table 
top; Automatic Bobbin Winder; Selt Three ing Cylinder 
Shuttio; Adjustable Stitch. All up-to-date improvements, 
All toois and accessories free. 


SHIPPED FROM WAREHOUSE NEAREST YOU. N.Y. OR CHICAGO 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CoO. 


DEPT S98 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK 


Dye Old Faded Curtains, 
Sweater, Dress or Skirt 
With Diamond Dyes 





25 YEAR 
exer-V.7- Be 











“Diamond Dyes” add years of wear 


to worn, faded skirts, waists, coats, 
stockings, sweaters, coverings, hangings, 
draperies, everything. Every package 


contains directions so simple any woman 
cai put new, rich, fadeless colors into 
her worn garments or draperies even if 
she has never dyed before. Just buy 
Diamond Dyes—no other kind —then 
your material will come out right, be- 
cause Diamond Dyes are guaranteed not 
to streak, spot, fade, or run. Tell your 
druggist whether the material you wish 
to dye is wool or silk or whether it is 
line, cotton or mixed goods. 


DAISY FLY KILLER « 









PLACED ANYWHERE 
ae TRACTS AND —— 
FL 






je of 
metal, can’t spill or 
tip over ; will not soi} 
or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold oy Sealers or 
6 by E RESS, 
Ad. Pits 
















HAROLD SOMERS, 



















160 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
have a good reputation for 


Advertised Products quality. They cost no more, 


often less, than the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
good. Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS . 
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EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS DEPT. 


SEND NO MONEY 


JUST WRITC AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY A 
Faultless 


then you are fully satisfied with it, send us only $3.00, 
you, ship it bux 
Tested graeme of Seamless Stee! Tubing, Or One piece Crank 
Dep 
Brake, 
Controi 


SIZES and ae for BOYS, MEN, GIRLS and WOMEN 













Coaster Brake 
Bicycle or Motobike 
your bicycle arrives, try it FREE for 156 DAYS. Lf 







00 a month for seven months. If it does not suit 
«x at our expense and we will refund even 
ight you paid on arrival. 















Dd Fo sod. Crew i) 
ko ler Chain. 
and Dura! ability ine 


ure Coaster 
7 lh e x Speed, for oan ort, Perfect 
uding Channe! Bar Sta 











ONAL FARM EQUIPMENT Cco., INC. 
=e 98 CHAMBERS ST., NEW-YORK 








Eels, Mink and Mus skrats fs 


Catch FE ssh, large numbers SUR —with 
w, folding, galvanized 
STEEL WIRE TRAP. Ie 





eatches them like a fly-trap catches fic 8. 
for descri ave price list, and free booklet on beat bait a 


All sizes. Wri 


discove ‘or attracting all «inds of Agents war aoe 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-28 , St. Louis, Mo. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
“BEECHCROFT” 


IMPROVED 


DUROCS 


Your Money's Worth. 


C. Porter Claxton, 


BUCKLE, TENNESSEE. 
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— Big Type Durocs of Quality — 












Blue Ribbon Winners ‘Jog Orio ’ Oric o Dizig” ° 

and. Scissora bre odines a” fi i Sows Servi 

Boars, Open Gilta, and Pigs, bot th seKeS 

A. C. RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. | 
—FOR SALE— 


Big Ox Herd Reg. Poland-Chinas 


the Famous GIANTESS Strain 
PIGS ond Bi L00D SOWS at BARGAIN PRICES 
W. LONES, WOODLAWN, VA. 


_______HEREFORDS 
— “Farm Polled Herefords 


Double Standard and 
cw, red 
POLL D AN oD 
HORNED BULLS 
From 6 months to 2 
years old 
We offer these Bulls 
at Low Prices, and on 
easy torma, 
Let us hear from you 
8. 


€ 





F. SHELTON 
& SONS, 


Speed, Morth Carolina. 
Edgecombe Couaty. 











HOLSTEINS 


| HOLLINS HERD — Accredited | 


COWS HAVB YEARLY RECORDS 
Uleifera are tested for the year as they oome in 


Bince 7 the herd has been pois up for 
RODUCTION and TYPE, 


The seal of KING SEGIS dominates the herd, 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE. 


LOSEPH A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollinz, Va 




















SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORNS SEL gre weut 


ee 


s| Sixty one: rad Short- 
horns averaged over $500 per 
head at Southern Cattlemen's 
meeting at Knorville. 

Diversified and Livestock 
farming pays best. Market 
your crops as beef and milk, 
For information, address 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ 

Association, 
13 Dexter Park ‘Ave. 

Chicago, 








Have you ever advertised in The Progres- 
sive Farmer? Try it. It pays! 





| [Bu 3uy ADVERTISED Products 


YOU NEED A SILO 


Before buying, be sure 
you get the 1922 prices, 
selling plan, and full 
facts about the 


Dickey Glazed 
Hollow Tile Silo 


Interesting catalog, un- 
solicited testimonials, 
and other valuable silo 
information sent on re- 
quest. 

Send Today for Catalog 55. 
WwW. 8 DICKEY CLAY MFG, 
CO., (Established 1885) 
Box 315, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


———,} 


Cotton The Boll 
Weevil aioe t Get 


MITCHELL’S COTTON SI 
by step for 20 years GOOD 
ee or er: er 


ed, 
MITC HEL 13 it: 





The Fruit Jar 
of the Field* 















», bred up 
KOPS CE TAIN 
ty, best 





“IMP ROVE! D KIN —Select- 
ed se 


WANNAMAKER -CLEVEL AD Select North 
Carolina grown, $5 per 100 , yunds 

25c per bag red onon §& bag 23 

50c per bag rel 1 10 g3 
75e per bag red on 1 baxs 
$1.00 per bag reduction on 20 bags 

Cash with order. 

No reduction at distributing points 

SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM, 
Youngsville, North Carolina. 



























— e620 8638. A Bree: 
2 Eels, Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 
Catch hh Mink, Muskrat ts etc., in largo 
an wy 5. They new, ai 
ized Stee re Traps. They catch them 
ings catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting ail kinda of fish, 
ANON, MO, 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 19, 


ROOFING 








Ww i f 
‘w iy &? cee = pf WAY 
jn roofing from mill DOWN 


direct. Big saving. Dept. PF 


American Roofing Co., Ashland, Ky. 
4 _J 

















Better Paint for Less Money 


Finest paint made, direct from manu- 
facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,“ Paint Economy” and be convinced 


Armorshield Paint Corp. , Washington, D. c. 

















|_-they are not only better 
“* ||than non-advertised prod- 
| ucts, but are often cheaper. 











RENEW 


2 April 22 or 


Then you will not 
renewing for 


If the address label on your paper reads 


Your Subscription Expires with This Issue. 


Take advantage of 


Our Best Offer: Three full years for $2.00 


TODAY! 


16 April 22 


have to think of 
a long time. 














Address Letters to “‘Uncle P. F.’’ care of The Progressive Farmer 


| From Seven 
| 


to Seventeen | 








What Are the Best Books You Have 
to Read? 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


I told you last week that there 
are two ways to keep learning while 
you are out of scl _ this spring and 
su ‘er, One way is to keep your eyes 
open and learn all you can about the 
things around you. 

The other way is by reading good 
books and papers. I think it will be 
well for you to keep up your interest 
in your school-books, but I do not 
think at all that you should confine 
your reading to them. 

You ought to read a lot of books for 
the pure enjoyment of reading—story- 
books of the best sort. 

Three or four years ago we tried to 
find out the names of the most popular 
young people’s books. I think you will 
be interested in the list of those that 
were most popular ameng our Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers. Here it is: 


1. “Little Women,” by Louisa Alcott 

z “Pollyanna,” by Eleanor H. Porter 

3. “Robinson Crusoe,’ by Danicl DeFoe. 

4. “Uncle Remus,” by Joel Chandler 
Harris. 

5. “Black Beauty,” by Anna Sewell 

6. “Pilgrim's Progress,” by John Bunyan, 

7. “Stories of the Bible.” 

8. “Alice in Wonderland,” by Lewis Car- 
roll. 

9, “Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ by Frances H. 
Burnett 

10. “Treasure Island,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

11, “Freckles,” b y _ Ge ne Stratton Porter. 

12. “Arabi an Ni 7 

13. Andersen’s “y iry Tales.” 

14. “Little Shephe rd of Kingdom Come,” by 
John Fox. 

15. “Miss Minerva and William Greef 
Hill,” by Frances B. Calhoun, 

16. “Tom Sawyer,” by Mark Twain, 

17 “Tife of Christ.” 

18. “Wide Wide World,” by Susan Warner. 

19. “Little Men,” by Louisa Alcott. 

20. “Hans Bri: + by Mary M: apes Dodge. 

21, “Gi rt of the’ Limbe rlost,” by Gene 
Stratton Porter, 

2 Ae sop’s Fables. 


“Huckleberry Finn,” by Mark Twain. 

23. “Ben Hur,’ by Gen. Lew Wallace. 

25. Grimm’s “Fairy Tales.” 

This is a fine list. Now suppose you 
write us what books you have, enjoyed 
most and why. We will give a cash 
prize of $2 for the most interesting, 
helpful, and thoughtful letter on this 
subject sent us before May 15. No let- 
ter must contain over 250 words. And 
it must of course be written by some 
one not younger than seven nor older 
than seventeen. 

Now let us hear from you. 


UNCLE P., F, 
it Paid This Boy, Anyway 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AST spring I joined the cotton club 
and planted Wannamaker-Cleveland 
seed on my 1% acres. I picked 2,002 
pounds of ood cotton, which was sold 
for 21 cents per pound of lint after gin- 
ning. I saved the seed. 


At the parish fair I won second prize 
on short staple cotton seed and second 
on short staple lint. At the state fair I 
won first on cotton seed and sixth on a 
20-boll exhibit. The prizes amounted 
to $16. 

I was elected vice-president of the 
Gilbert Agricultural Club last spring. I 
am now president of our club. At the 
parish club rally last spring I was chosen 
on the parish executive committee as 
cheer leader of the clubs. A few days 
later I was elected as one of the mem- 
bers to represent Franklin Parish at the 
short course. From parish representa- 
tive I rose to president of the State Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and am trying very 
hard to fill the office well. 

My expenses to the short course were 
paid by The Progressive Farmer, for 
which I secured 20 yearly subscriptions. 

I won first prize in the corn judging 
contest at the short course and also won 
first prize in corn judging at the State 
Fair. I went to the Annual Corn Show 
at Baton Rouge, too, but my parish team 
fell third and I had to be contented with 
sixth prize. Nevertheless, I haven't 
given up and shall try again. 

Does club work pay? I'll say it does. 


REUBEN L. FORMAN. 
Franklin Parish, La. 














Editor’s Note.—Considering the nune- 


ber of first prizes Reuben has already 
won, we believe he has a pretty fair 
chance of getting the first prize in corn 


judging yet. Club work will certainly 


pay every boy or girl who has the “try 
again” habit. 
Our Volley Ball Teams 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
ID you ever play volley ball? If you 


have, no doubt you found it a very in- 
teresting outdoor game. 

We have a court at our school 
certainly like to play. We have 


and 
tour 


teams, and two play one day and the 
other two the next. When we organized 
the teams, we put a captain and five 


players on each team. 

The game is much like tennis, only the 
net is higher in volley ball and the bail 
is nearly as large as a basketball. There 
is only one ball and it is hit with the 
hands instead of rackets. If the ball hits 
the ground on either side of the net, it 
is a score for the opposite side. We use 
15 scores for a game. 

LOIS McCARGO. 

Rockingham County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—We are delighted to 
know that volley ball is popular in this 
school, It is a game we should like to 
see played in every school in the South, 
Lois has written a very clear and simple 
description of the way it is played, 


A Good Crop of Corn 


AST spring I planted an acre of corn 

and wanted to join the club, but the 
county agent never did come to our 
school. I made a good crop of pretty 
corn, I took 100 ears of it to the county 
fair and won second premium, which 
was $5. I gave the field of corn to my 
father for a new bicycle. 

If nothing happens, I will have about 
five acres of rich land in corn this year, 
and some purebred hogs, too. 

DAN H. SHERRILL. 

Marlboro County, S. C 


Editor’s Note—If your county agent 
hasn't come around this year, write to 
him or to your state club agent right 
away. Don’t wait any longer to become 
a club member. 


A Way to Get a Piano 


WONDER if other girls like music as 
much as [ do. I love music and long 
for the opportunity to study it and learn 
to play and sing. I have always loved it, 
and the dream of my life ever since I can 
remember has been to have a piano or 
even an organ and learn to make real 
music. I never thought it possible that 
I could have my wish until I bought 
some purebred chickens and began sell- 
ing eggs and saving money. Now I have 
a nice little start toward buying a piano. 
Miss pug Pi ics. ae 
Editor’s Note.—It’s a splendid 1 —: to 
start out and patiently work for some- 
thing want so much. We milk you 
success with your chickens and much 
leasure from your music after you get 
{ piano. Are you a member of the 
poultry club? 


How Do Animals Sleep? 


ANIMALS, when sleeping, assume va- 
rious positions. Some sleep standing, 
others sleep with the head downward or 
standing on one foot, etc. In what posi- 
tions do the animals listed below sleep? 


you ° 


1. Elephants 5, Ducks. 

2. Bats. 6. Foxes and wolves. 

3. Birds 7. Lions, tigers, ang cat animals 
4. Storks, 8. Owls, 


Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles 


HAT is the strongest day in the 

week?” Sunday, because the rest 
are weekly days. 

2. “What is this: Made at the same 
time as the world, destined to live as 
long as the world, and yet never five 
weeks old?” The moon. 

“What is this: Born without a soul, 
lived and got a soul, and died without a 
soul?” The whale that swallowed 
Jonah. 

4, “What is it that God never saw. 
George Washington seldom saw, an é 
see every day?” An equal. 


S. B. SPIES. 
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How Caponizing Is Done 
By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


UTHORITIES differ somewhat as 
Aw the best time to perform the 

operation. Many urge an early date 
on the grounds that the birds recover 
from it sooner and make better gains. 
On the other hand, 
it is urged that the 
fuller development 
of the sexual or- 
gans at a later date 
tends to more safe- 
ty and ease in per- 
forming the opera- 
tion. At two months 
old is fairly early, 
but it should not 
be later than three 
of the birds is not 
so safe a guide, but for -American 
breeds from 114 to 2 pounds, and for 
Orpingtons or Brahmas 2 to 3 pounds 
weight is a safe size, and by the time 
the cockerels gain that size their sex 
can be fully determined. 


ROTHPLETZ 


The size 





months. 


Risk of Loss in Caponizing 


MAPONIZING is, practically, a surgi- 
U. cal operation. Reading carefully 

he jastrections for that really simple 
operation needs to be supplemented 
by practice and this can easily be 
had by performing the operation on 

few fresh killed birds. The know- 
ledge thus gained helps much in 0 
ive 


irst attempts at caponizing a 
bird. The real gisk is, that in re- 
moving the organs, an artery lying 


close to them may be cut or torn 
and the bird will bleed to death. This 
will be no loss as it can be used for 
iable. 

Cockerels selected for e¢aponizing 
chould be put in a clean coop or room 


So 
re 























>» 


I 
INSTRUMENTS USED IN CAPONIZING 











early in the morning of the day 
preceding the operation, without food 
or water. The object is to have the 
intestines as empty as possible by 
about noon the following day, which 
will allow the testicles to be more 
tasily seen and reached. Noon is the , 


PUTTING ‘THE COCKEREL 


fastening 


A handy way of the cockerel. 
*. Dotted line’ shows 


where incision 





should be 


best time as it is important to have 
all the light possible, and a clear day 
should be used. If the day turns out 
wet, or cloudy, it is best to postpone 
the operation. 


The surgical outfit is not an exten- 
sive one, but should be a good one. 
The operating table should be high 
enough to give full view of the bird 
on it, but not too high for convenient 
working. An empty barrel with a 
clean top answers well. Two strong 
cords are needed. Laying the bird on 
the table on its left side, one end 
should be wrapped twice around its 
legs, above the knees. The other 
cord must be wrapped around both 
wings, close to the body. To the other 
ends of these cords, attach weights, 
like a small brick, letting them hang 
over the table side, holding the bird 
safely. 

Performing the Operation 

AF! ER wetting the feathers where 

the incision is to be made—the 
end of the two ribs nearest to 
the thigh joint—pluck the feathers 
from a space about one inch square. 
Draw the skin well back to the hip, 
so that after the operation is com- 
pleted it will go back to its place and 
entirely cover the cut between the 
ribs. With the knife (c) in the right 
hand, the left holding back the skin, 
insert it (cutting edge from  you,) 
between the last two ribs, cutting 
through skin and flesh, being careful 
not to touch the intestines. If the 
bird has fasted properly the intestines, 
being empty, will be well out of the 
way. Make the cut about 1 inch long. 
Insert the spreader. (d or e) between 
the ribs through the incision, which 
will spread fre ribs apart. This will 
disclose a thin skin covering the in- 
testines. With the hook(h) pick this 
tissue open, disclosing the testicle, 
about the size of a small bean and 
whitish, lying close to the back bone. 
Over the testicle is a thin film which 
must be taken out with it, otherwise 
a “slip” may result. Lying just back 
of the testicle and slightly attached 
to it is one of the main arteries of 
the bird, and careless handling of in- 
struments may result in cutting this 
and the bird will bleed to death. 

To extract the.testicle, the canula, 
(a) was formerly used almost exclu- 
sively. This is a small tube through 
which a fine doubled wire is run, 
making a loop at the small end, which 
with the aid of the probe (g) 
slipped over the testicle and, with a 
gentle twist, the spermatic cord is 
severed and the testicle is removed. 
Of late years a testicle remover, the 
twisting scoop (b),is often used, but the 
style (i) is more sure. The jaws slip 
over the spermatic cord and the slide, 
tightening the jaws, with a slight 
movement, severs the cord. ‘The 
spoon forceps is more uncertain and 
little used. The tweezers (f) should 
form part of set and are handy to re- 
move any foreign matter. 

Great care must be exercised not 
to allow any foreign matter to get 
inside the bird, or inflammation is 
certain to ensue, 

After the first testicle is removed, 


upper 


iS, 





POSITION 
3. Making the incision. 
4. Extracting the testicle. 


i. PHS BEST 


the spreader is taken out and 
the skin, which has been held back, is 
allowed to slip over the cut. The 
bird is then laid on its right side 
and the other testicle removed. 

Foy a few days, soft feed should be 
give. Complications are rare, but it 
is well to examine the birds three or 
four days after the operation, to see 
if there is any swelling (wind puff). 
lf there is a slight puncture of the 
skin will rectify it. 

Fatten in Roomy Coops 
APONS, during the fattening stage, 
whether at 9 or 10 months old ¢ 

when 12 to 16 months, should be bene 
in roomy coops well provided with 
clean straw or hay litter, as it is im- 
portant to keep the plumage clean. 
The mash feed can be given in 
troughs outside the front of coop, and 
milk can replace water in the usual 
drinking vessels. 
The Profit From Caponizing 


HE increased profits are certain, 

and under proper management are 
large. The Maryland station experi- 
ment results showed that of a lot of 
white Rocks from the same _ hatch, 
half sold as cockerels and half as 
capons when 9 months old, the dealers 
returns were: 


12 capons 88 pounds @ 55 cents—$48.40 


12 “stags” 76 pounds @) 34 cents—$25.84 
Difference in favor of capons—$22.56 
These capons had been marketed 

too soon, and the priee was not near 

the top. (It was in February 1920). 

A Florida county home demonstra- 


tion agent reports in January, 1921, 
caponizing 300 chickens,R. I. Reds and 


White and Barred Rocks, and sel- 
ing them to a hotel at 70 cents a 
pound, live weight. 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


INEHURST FAR 


LEONARD TUFTS -OWNER 
BERKSHIRES - AYRSHIRES 
BERKSHIRES 


“You may be sure we are well pleased with our 
pigs,’’ writes a customer in Tennessee 

We are now booking orders for MARCH PIGS, and 
can please you as well. Let us write you about them, 
PINEHURST FARM PINEHURST, N. C. 


| Sows— BERKSHIRES —Boars| 
Big Type. Bred Sows, Service Boars. 
Now booking orders for Spring Pigs. 
Write for Circular and Prices. 


Fred D. Paxton, 


EAST FALLS CHURCH, 
a 























VIRGINIA. 
coal 








_BUSOE-JERSEYS _ 


~_——o 


ieedion Grand Sake 


A “Brigadier” Boar 
To Head Your Herd 


A select and outstanding individual from 
a reliable, producing sow. 

Four to five months old; weaned and eat- 

ing; double treated against cholera (should 





be immune for life); registered in the 
buyers name. Crated and delivered to 
the express company, price $50. 

Farmers boar pigs, four months old and 
as above described, 

Guarantee—If not satisfied, return the 
boar and we will return the money. 


CURLES NECK FARM 


E. B. Keeley, Supt., Richmond, Va. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
‘BABY CHICKS AND EGGS— | 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES 
On our Bred-to-lay Strains_of White and Brown 
Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
Minorcas and Orpinet vs. 

















EGGS: $1.50 per 15; $8 per 100. 
MIXED CHICKS for broilers. Prompt delivery. 
Be sure that you have our hew summer cireular 


betore ordering elsewhere. 


BANKER & BANKER, Box 0, Knoxville, Tenn. 
— 














BABY CHICKS-- At Reduced Prices --BABY CHICKS 
10,000 Weekly of Leading Purebred Varieties. 
All chicks ave strictly high-; from mature breed- 
My hens are unsu d as mon makers, 
5 chicks, $4; 50, $8; 
500, $70; 


0¢ 
White and Barred Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhede Island 
Reds, Buff oe . $5: 50, $9: 100, $17; 
500, $80. Live livery guaranteed by prepaid 











i (33) 407 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 











on 


BABY CHICKS — SPECIAL 


Price on Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks. 
Streng and Vigorous, from our PTT matings of 
6,000 FANCY BREEDER 
With an egg record unsurpassed Special 
for May and June, $4.25 per 25; $8 per 30; Pie 
per 100. Safe delivery guaranteed by parcel post. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 














S.C. WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS | 


One Breed Only. Husky Baby Chicks ‘a Speciatty. 
From large type English utility strain hens, weigh 
ing from 4 to 6 Bs. Re penen winners, Kast 
Tennessee Dirislc m Fa 
THEY LAY MORE ‘aiG EG6és 

What I sell you is ene on my own yards 
Raby Chicks, postpaid, 25¢ each; $22.50 per 100 
. $5 and $3 per 15. 

Box B, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

—, 


EVERLAY Lecnorne | 


can Egg 
Chi Hard mak Stoc 
Egee Chicks, “hipped ent safely. ely. Catalog free. ” 
EVERLAY FARM Box {7 Portland, ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


—THE OLD RELASLE {LLINOIS HATCHERY— 
Choice, Select Chicks From Heavy Laying Hens 

White and Brown Leghorns, 50, $7: 
100, $13; 500, $62.50. Barred Rocks 
and 8S, C. Reds, 50, $8; 100, $15; 500. 
$72.50, Wyandottes, White 
Rocks, R. C. Reds, 50, $8.50; 100 
$16; 500, $77.50. Black Langshan, 
Bult Orpington, Parks’ Barred Rocks, 
50, $9: 1 00, $17; 500 8s. C 


Rges 


W. A. McTEER, 























per 
livery guaranteed. Prepaid par- 
Order nuw ” his ad and pene time. 


Reference: Sta Rank Catalog Free, 
MILLER ‘HATCHERY, Box 5¢4, HEYWORTH, ULL. 





cel post 





Mopey in King- bred poultry. 
Prize-winaing chicks at lowest YN 


prices Best paying breeds. 
‘atched under Seperviaion and 


teed by 








Customers report pullets ta: 

winter. varieties to select Ls 
1,000,000 chicks vi 
safe del: 


Catalog 
MILCER POULTRY FARMS 
: LANCASTER, MO. 














OF QUALITY — 14 POPULAR BREEDS 
Prepaid Delivery. 
We have hundreds of satisfied customers in every 
Southern state. Write for Free Catalog, full oi 
useful info me 
NwWooD Poutrny YARDS 
Dept. F-23, 


Crandall, indians 


x rood ——aae 5 i 











BABY CHICKS 


Deliver guaranteed. Selected 
ocks, 
e 


Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorns, 
noonas, Pit Games. 
Catalog Free. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 




















paid, 96 
per cent live arrival guarant Month’s Feed Free 
A hatch every L— all year. 40 
4 Breeds Ducklings. Selected and 
Exhibition ay areas ee at right 
Catalog Free tamps apprecia' 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 58, Gambier, Obie. 


CHICKS, $12.50 PER 100 AND UP 


From hens selected for vigor and heavy 
B d White 


1% MILLION CHICKS FOR 1922—Postage 








Buff Orpingtons, ya 

Anconas, S. C. White, Brown and Buff 

Leghorns. Prepaid parcel post right to 

your door. 

100 Per Cent Live Delivery Guarantesd. 
Get Free Circular and Prices. 


Kirkersviile Hatchery, Box 503, 


SUNBEAM HATCHERY 
CHICKS—From 12 teading va- 
rieties, heavy laying fowls. Leg- 
horns, Rocks, ts Wyandottes, 
Anconas, Minoreas, Orpingtons 
Produced under my personal 
pervision. 100 per cent live de- 
livery right to your door, by pre- 
paid parcel post, guaranteed. Get 
free catalog and order NOW 

Box 311, Findlay, Ore. | 


ei) 


Kirkersville, Ohio. 























H. B. TIPPIN, 
Big boned, husky, hardy Moun- 
taineers. Leading varieties, from 


BRISTOL ais tat win woe, 
C H IC K S: eRistou CHICK we wAreHeny, 
CHICKS — TiErAny’s DUCKLINGS 








Choice Eggs for Hatching, mixed chicks—25, 
$6.50; 100, $12. 
each. Valuable clr 





arcel st. 
parcel po 2% 


50, 
10-Weeks-old Leghorn ry eed 
Cc. A. NOR 


cular. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN 





SUPERIOR 
CHICKS—Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns. 
DUCKLINGS—Pekin, Roven and Indian Runner 


Catalog Free. 
Atéham. Poultry Farm, 


At. aP, Phoomiville, Pa. 





Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


,» Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. c. 


Ww ite and Laver © Colored Point 














Always a add-ess THE 


LIVESTOCK 








i Seriunens Carolina 
I. T $ 














id ichampio ns in 1921 








“DU ROC- JERSEYS 


™ 





POULTRY AND = 


Does Te t Pay. to Advertise ?—There are many moun- 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike's Peak, but only a 





il advertised, and the others are not. } 
tise whatever you may have for sale. 








is —Sired 454 Lad. 
Cherokee Rooler and Cherokee Over, 





Hatching—Rither Comb—$1.50 15. 








BLACK MAMMOTH 


Hog—If you wish to know 








more shout this great hho. 





Shepoard” s Ancona’s- 
$1.5 ; 100, $ 








15 Buff Cochin “Bantam Eggs 
Cc, 





to 
an 


and gr and champio mn, 
‘eg yranclall’ 8 Hig Tyne, 





, headed by the "lemons Dixie a ~ 





urebred Light Brahma Eges—$1.50. 
c. 


; 5 Tia Brahma , Bees $1 50; 
POLAND-CHINAS : 


SS rotted ‘Poland: ri ‘hina Figo Seas guaranteed. 
I .¢ 

















TAccaN- ARGS , Brown se 
~ For _Sale— “Angus Cattle —We won all arand cham. 


( ‘arolina and Georgia. 








Tt. “P. Barrett, Franklinton, N. ¢. 
and White @ Leghorn 1 


Market” !—Breeding cat 
che: aper today than. in ‘many years and probably cheaper 








or some ene cows or - 
Brown Leghorns—Eggs, 


D ‘per 16; * 75 per 50, postpaid. 
Cotton ey Farm, N. 








_ Roc dale Poultry Farm, 
Dark Brown Leghorns. 
furnish h you eggs at unusual low prices. 


. €. White Leghorns—Prices reduced. 
tee chicks 100 per cent live delivered; eggs 90 per cent 


Guernsey Pete 





Roa ‘Lyunhave n, 
For Sale—Registered 





i Strain White Leghorns—Chicks from 
for May and June delivery, 
, delivered, Cliff Cottage Poultry Farm, 














Strong-hatched 8. C. White Leghorn Baby 
ready for shipment every week. 
and price list free. Elev- 


arl Gilliland, Siler City, 


Big White Fertile Hatching Eggs—From Select 8. C. 
White Leghorns—Prompt shipment in 
Ww rite today for my handsome illustrated 20-page cata- 
Eleventh season, Carl Gilliland, 


Por the Best Holstein Heifer Calves—Write 1. | 





Handsome ae oe: catalog 

















p purebred Lae J Qentagten Eggs—$1.25 per 15. 











ur Saute =" sitting; hens, $1.75. 
Norman Ward, Lunenburg, Va. 

For Sale—Purebred 
Prize winning stock. 








White Orpington Cockerel—$5. 
E. E. Rawlings, Capron, Va. 


White Orpingtons Won $357 Last Fall—Eggs, 





Also wurebred pe = and 








For Sale—A Limited Number = Registered 


Nobles, from Register of Merit Gogine Purebred 8S. C. Cook’s Strain Buff Orping- 


for oe, postpaid. 





Ww hite senor Eggs for "Hatching—Prize winners. 


% years old, 33 and 35 
i 75 e: | 15 eggs, $2 50, $3 and $4. 





Buff Orghnetane— Fine 
“2 /M — 





Roseland Buff Scie See = 





Two “OR MORE. BREEDS 











White Wyandotte ‘ eceaeto = 08 each. Herbert Co- 
ble, Bur hah baat N 

White Wyandott ——* ockerels, hens. Eggs, 15, $1.50 
Raxter Crudup, Jeffr a 








Silver Wyandottes—Winners at Madison Square Gar- 
den Kgus, $2. Viola Kiker, Polk N. ¢ 
Fis s White Wyandottes—Direct None better, 
15 Eggs, $1.25, postpaid. 1. V. Lee, Four Oaks, N. C. 
GUINEAS 
Pearl or Silver Gray Guinea Eggs—20, $1.50. A. P, 


Troutman, Addor, N. ¢ 
PEA FOWLS 


Will Pay $6 Each for Peahens—Immediate delivery. 














Write us the number you have for sale. Chiles & 
Company, Mt, Sterling, Ky. 
TURKEYS 
Giant, Largest Strain White Turkeys—Farm raised, 
non-roaming; none better. Eggs, 60c each, delivered, 
J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Purebred Brahmas—$10 trio. White Wyandotte eggs, 
$1. 50 per 15. Nice hams, 30c per Ib. H. E. Bennett, 
Gilkey, N y 

Baby Chicks—S. C, White ‘Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Red——Winter layers; 250-egg strains. Delivery guar- 
anteed. Roller Poultry Yards, Bridgewater, Va 

Saby Chicks—All varieties Purebred. Delivered, 
charges paid; any quantity. Tustrated circular and 
prices on request. W. B. Lamb, Asheville, N. C., 
Route 4 

Baby Chicks—From_ Hoganized standard bred flocks. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Anconas and White 
Leghorns; from $10.50 up. Send for catalog. Sieb’se 
Hatchery, Lincoln, Illinois. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 
Velvet Beans!—Write for price list of farm seed. 
. H. MeCrae, Denmark, 8. C 


Mammoth Yellow Beans Buy from the grower, 
J. L. Simmons, Belhaven, N. C 























Soy Reans——-Get Our wholesale prices before buying 
Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va 


Seed Mammoth Yelow Soy Beans—-$1.70 per bushel. 
c 





Andrews Hardware €o., Bethel, N 
Velvet Jeans —Ninety-Day, $1.25 bushel; Osceola, 
$2; car lots for less. D. A. Burch, Chester, Ga 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans for Seed—$2 bushel, 
cash with order. W. E. Jordan, Edenton, N. ¢ 


Nice Clean Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans for Vlanting 
—$1.70, F. O. B. New Holland, N. C. BR. M. MeCloud, 
Lake Landing, N. © 


For Sale—Biloxi Sey Bean $7 per bushel. Mam- 
moth Yellows, $1.75; this p int Middletown Grain & 
Seed Co., Mick Uetown, N 


Mammoth ‘Yellow Seed Soy Beans—Per bushel. $1.70; 
5-bushel lots and over, $1.60 per bushel Winstead- 
Smith Co., Ransomville, N. ¢ 








Mammoth Yellow Sey Beans—Extra fancy recleaned 
seed, bushel, $2.50; sack lots up, $2. 10. bushe i. Hud- 
mon d Co., hville, Tenn 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Be ans—Grown nh especially for 
seed. 1921 crop, in good even weight bags; Be 80 per 
bushel. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C 


“Mammoth Yellow Soy. Beans — Recleaned, bright, 
1921 crop, $1.85 bushel; 2 bushels in Gross | bag; ship- 
ped same day. B. A. € edle, New Holland, N. 


0-T00-Tan—The best bean the world has seen, 35 
cents per Ib. Eyebrow, the earliest bean, 10 cents 
per .; each postpaid, Oscar Johnson, Siler City, 
N. C., Route 4 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans for Seed—In new 2- 
bushel bags; $1.25 per bushel, cash with order, F. O. 
B. Greenville, Ala. Write Beeland Bros. Mere. Co., 
Greenville, Ala. 


Mammoth Yellow Recleaned Seed Soy Beans—Put 
up in strong 2-bushel bags, $1.70 bushel. Milling 
corn, in 2%-bushel bags, 75c bushel. W. J. Midgette, 
Lake Landing, N. C. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—1921 crop, ~ grown espe- 
cially for seed, $2 bu.; any size lots; sacked, good 
bags; F. O. B. Aurora, N. C. Buy from grower and 
secure good seed. Cash with order. Geo. C, Austin, 
South Creek, N. C. 


Mammoth Yellow, Tar Heel Black, and Early Brown 
Soy Beans-—-1921 crop, selected seed stock. 10 Bushels 
and less, $1.95; 11 to 25 bushels, $1.90; 26 to 50 
bushels, $1.85; over 50 bushels, $1.80. Cash with the 
order. Write J. C. Blanchard & Co., Hertford, N. C. 
Blanchards Since 1832. 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Fine, Spring-grown Cabbage Plants—300, 75c; 500, 
gi: sees, © o 15, postpaid. Tidewater Plant .Company, 
‘ranklin 


Frost- see “Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, ~ Charleston 

Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch— By preveie parcel 
post, satisfaction guaranteed: 100 00, 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50. F. O. B. here;: " "5.0 
$5; 10,000, $9" D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8. C. 


CANE AND SORGHUM 


Gallon Early Amber Sorghum—60c, postpaid. R. A. 
Strain, Darien, Ga. 


Early Orange Cane Seed- oe per peck. x 
Carson, Charlotte, N. C., Route 


Sorghum Seed—Early Amber, Sa Orange and Red 
Top Cane Seed—Bushel, $1.40; 5-bushel lots up, $1.30 
bu. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


“Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane Seed—Recleaned seed 
best variety for syrup. Bushel, $2.50: % bushel, $1.25; 
less quantities, 7c th. Hudmon Seed Co., Washviiie 
Tennessee 







































CHUFAS 
Chufas—Large, hand cleaned, no rocks, per bushel, 
$5; peck, $1.50, F. O. B. Burlington? N. C.; cash 
with order. FE. W. Lorentz. 








The kind that grow big. 


: a joni ROCKS 





























nee ISLAND REDS 





















3est that can be purchased. 
i Cc. 


PET STOCK 





Eggs—At half price; 15 











sgistered White Collies 
Ala 











Combs)—$5 and $9 eggs, 





Customers in 18 States. 
.. & 





Satis sfaction us rant i . | 
— Rhode Island “Reds. Win Again — Won 3rd 


oke Show in December. Stock and eggs for sale. 
log free. Grimes’ Meadow Land Farm, Salisbury, N. 


For Sale—One Litter Airedale « Pups-—Sire, ¢ 





CORN 


~Weakley’s ; Improved—Field | selected and re-selected, 
from ear to row weoedina; $2 per bushel. Hickory 
Grove Farm, Con ver, N. 








Reid’s White Dent Tra ever tested: 2 ex- 
ceptionally sound, deep-grained ears; weevi! re tant: 


small cob; matures in 100 days; vigurous + free root 
system; unexcelled record for economical yield; bred 
scientifically 21 years. Triple selected, graded and 
guaranteed. Bushel, $2.50. Descriptive booklet free 
Reid Bros., Henderson, Tenn. 


COTTON 


McCahe's Prolific Cotton Seed — $1.25. McCabe, 
Oriental, N. ©, 








__ FLOWERS 


~“Oak- “leaved 1 Hivdrangea, Magnolia—50c. Deaton Nur- 
series, ass, N 





GRASS SEED 


“Sudan Grass—100 Ibs., $6; 50 Ibs., $3.25; less quan- 
tities, 8¢ T™. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn, 


MILLET __ 


~ Millet — Genuine Tennessee German or ~Goldea — 
Bushel, $1.65; sack lots, $1.60 bushel; 2%-bu. cotton 
om. each 35c extra. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, 
ennessee. 














PEANUTS 





9 


Seed ~ Peanuts !—Recleaned and Sacked in new “120 
Ib. bags. be | Spanish, per Ih., 6c; _,tagee Runners, 
5oe per Ib. . H. McCrae, Denmark, 8. C. 





WYANDOTTES 
Golden Wyandotte Chicks and Eggs. 
Mt. Airy, N. C. 








y Reynolds, Owner, Box 





Selected = 1 Seed or Roasting Peanute— sitebeme 
Runners, 4c .; White | gy. ee . No order 
accepted for less than 100 Ib h with order. Goff- 
Hutchison Merc. Co. (Inc., $50,000), Enterprise, Als. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


One Dozen Facts About Virginia’s 
Agricultural Progress 





pe information 
progress of the Old Domin 


signific: int facts included i in Mr. Hutch. 
value of all plow and 


in 1921 was $84 per acre and of crops 
aged $50 per acre and produced crops 
In other words, Virginia 
lands valued at 40 per 
acre produced crops worth 62 per cent 
more than the average for the United 


2. A comparison of average 4 
for 1910-14 with the average yields for 


South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
issippi that Virginia has 
made a greater increase in yields per 
acre on corn, Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes and hay than any of 
Virginia of 4 bushels of corn per acre, 
30.7 bushels of Irish po- 
20.8 bushels of sweet potatoes, 
and one-third ton of hay. 7 
just the increases for one year, 


3 bushels oats, 


period of years. 
In 1920 Virginia was the largest 
producer of early Irish potatoes, third 
largest producer of tobacco, and fourth 
largest producer of peanuts and apples 
among the states i 
4. The last census shows 
ginia has more purebred horses, sheep, 
beef and dairy cattle than any other 
Atlantic Division. 
There were reported a total of 8,191 


dairy cattle, 20,867 purebred hogs, 3,785 
1,809 purebred 
horses on Virginia farms. 
the purebred 
which has been going on all over the 
United States for the past two years, 
Virginia has more members pledged to 
the use of purebred sires than any 
other state in the Union. 

In comparing dairy 
the production for Delaware, Maryland 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South 


gratifying indeed to note that Virginia 
has a greater production of milk than 
any of the states mentioned. 

7. Virginia had more active cow test- 
ing associations in 1921 than any other 
There are, at present 
over 3,000 cows on test in these asso- 
This means that the people 
who wish to buy dairy animals in Vir- 
ginia can be assured of getting animals 
from tested dams. 

8. Virginia farmers are not neglect- 
ing the marketing end of the game 
The most successful truck marketing 
association in the United States of long 


Southern state. 





Shore of Virginia. } 
marketed over $19,000,000 
worth of products for the farmers in 


in these two counties are among 
highest in the United States. 

peanut growers of eastern 
Virginia have recently united with the 
s of North Carolina and formed 
an association with 5,000 members for 
purpose of marketing their pea- 


The tebacco growers of Virginia 
joined the tobacco growers 0: 
North and South Carolina in an 
ciation with more than 60,000 members 





28,000 Virginia farmers have signed 
contract to market all of their tobacce 
pg ag this association for a iod 
11, The cabbage and potato growers 
of two counties of southwest V irginia 
last year marketed over $200,000 worth 
products codperatively 
considerable saving. 
growers of Virgin! 
also have a statewille organization ior 
marketing their wool. 


‘rage system does cost 
But so do the visits of the doctor 
and of the undertaker. 











OUR QUESTION BOX 


we 
=) 


— 

















\pril 29, 1922 


y Potatoes for Bugs and Bligh 


rof i l } d ad 

“id d é } ing 

t 4 | ite ol 

tX ¢ ¢ ) a 5 

I | £ beetle it 

rfitable t« olve 5 pounds 
} 1 } { 

e and aa t to t pray 

rpc : CUR ~ potato 


,C WT } 7 - ] P Jone ccel 
SH bushes have not done well 
weral yoars he li aves crum=- 
turn whitish nthe underside. 


ev fall off. fam enclosing some 
wes. What can I do to remedy 





disease is mildew. The rose 


hould have been sprayed with 
mixture in January or Feb- 


and again with a mild Bordeaux 


when the leaves began to 


Bordeaux may be used now or 


of sulphur may be dusted on 
If the disease is bad, cut 


bushes back to ‘stimulate strong 
rowth and spray with Bordeaux 


Hay Crop After Oats 


EXPECT to sow millet after oats 


vould like to know what kind 
makes,’ 


There are a dozen or more plants sold 


name of millet. We presume 
to the Common, German, or 


Hungarian type. Millet makes compar- 
i inferior hay, and should be cut 
ne eg in full bloom or just after. You 
may get more hay and hay of better qual- 
ity from Sudan grass or from sorghum 
and cowpeas mixed. It is an advantage 
cowpeas and soy beans as far as 


for the hay supply. They make 


f higher feeding value and the crop 
improves the land. 


Corn, Saguaee, and Poor Land 





some very poor land 
am plan ting in corn and want 
ther s ry Deans, velvet beans, or 


peanuts between the stalks of 
hich should I plant?” 


” 
It 


iain object in growing the 
corn is to improve the soil, 


‘ld plant that kind which will 
the heaviest vine growth. 


our corn rows six or seven feet 


d plant velvet beans with the 
ultivate the corn well, fer- 


both crops well, and plant a 
cowpeas or soy beans halfway 


each row of corn. The pea- 
very poor soil improvement 
upared to the other legumes 
lf, however, you wish to 
in this field, you might 


Spanish peanuts and Mammoth 


y beans between the corn 
1 


peanuts for early and soy beans 
ter grain feed. 


Mistakes From Our Readers: Don’t 


Make Similar Ones 


greatest mistake I ever made 
s meddling in the affairs of other 
when I should have been at- 


my own. Z. W. 


* * * 


Last year I neglected to have pic- 
tures made of my children with their 


and chickens. I think it 
ive been so encouraging to 
ri b 


cs *~ *” 


_ One great mistake that I have made 
is not ordering and studying govern- 
nent bulletins. These bulletins can be 
had free for asking, and contain a vast 


information which will be 


for ound valuat le by every farmer, stock 
poultryman, or dairyman. J. 
Bd 


* 2 


I find that I have made a great 
stake in not taking advantage of the 
cooperative marketing system. When 
is first organized in my locality 


believe in it and failed to 
intage of it. i find that I 
much money and time, for 
‘lan one sells. quickly and re- 


argest returns. 











| Farmers’ ae 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With neg 
Number or Amount Counts | 








_FARMI R, Ra leigh, 








(15) 409 
OTHER STAT TES 
nall Farm Wanted—If you have @ good low priced 





price John D Saker, DeQue Arkansas 
ri t King agraves, Gaines County Texas 
! ¢ oll Weevils, no Chinch Bugs and 


1 cal e from a 








al nd the plan 
live in, a | good 
$3 a good cou t 
s grain and ct 




















month Learn while eé 
Frank I 











Hall and Porto Rico Sweet 





Send check or money 





Prompt shipments guaranteed. 





s fo 
Prattville Mercantile Co., 





og EY to V iy! 





soys ieee “Re- 
I 


Franklin nstitu 





On redit Position m re 
ton-Salem, N, C., a Hish Point, N. C, 
Women Wanted—Become Costume Designers $l4 


stitute, Dept. D-540, Rochester, N.Y 
Earn $110 to $250 Monthly—Expen 
. > 





in In 





way Traffic Inspect oOsition guaranteed afte 3 
months’ spare-time study, or money refunded, Evxcel- 
lent opportunities. Write for free booklet G-92. Stand. 
Bus iness Training - Inst., suffalo, I 





_HELP OR POSITION | WANTED _ 


“?. onition Ww anted—Aute Auto “Mec heute: come , divinnds a, 
P. i. C. 


illiams, Sunbury, 


SALESMEN 








cents for first 100 and 2 cents for each nd satis 100. 





Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant permanent 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers ahd others. 
‘‘oncord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








“Sweet Potato | Plants—Genuine patent patch for instantly 








Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, @ 
mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 











Mi a of Sweet Pe poer, Ri iby 








1,000 for parcel post paid. 
Greater Baltimore, Livingston 








» therefore, guarantee 








eae a es 
Ten states to ow month of May. 











Wanted Cigar Salesman—$25-$35 week and ex- 


penses. Experience unnecessary, Send addressed, 
stamped envelope for information. National Cigar 
Co., High _Point, N. C 


“Agents - — Big Money Taking Orders Suits, Panis, 


Blankets, Raincoats—Direct Woolen Mills to wearer. 
Big values. Donahue made $108 first week; Pinocei 
makes $200 weekly. Complete outfit free. Tayler, 
We ells & Co., »., P- ‘ 


2 2 Ne Paulina, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Onn 
For ae ~Camp itiaee faa e ‘Sash, I Doors, Flooring, Etc.— 








Great bargain, Harrison Construction Co,, Petersburg, 
Virginia 





enough plants to supply demand in 30 days, 
I your order where cheap prices are auo red 
and. have the order he ed 30 days before filled. 
are farmers ourselves 
nd of plan ts for good crops 








Pay the price for oniaiity, Ww e offer you ph P ro 
i V 








We Collect Accounts, Notes, Claims—Anywhere in 
‘id. No charges unless collected. May’s Collection 
Agency, Somerset, Ky 


Bargains in Cheviots, Gingham, Domestic, “Suiting 





QOuting—Write for samples and prices. B. & R. Mfg. 
Co., Dept. C, Tupelo, Miss 


—Hotel chi- 


Barrel Le Slightly Damaged Crocker 








G uarantee to ‘make shipment 3 days att er order rec 








Gue uranteed | satisfac tio n 0 ve mon ey 
( "arlisle Seed & Plant Farms, 





Bake rbe aring Raspberry Plants. 








Triumph and xen - =e 
ted ar nd. tre ated to Drevent 





for Sale, suitable for general farme 
once, with description and lowest 


ample lesson free. 


es paid; as Rail- 











haware, cookingware, aluminumware, ete. Shipped 
direct from factory to consumer. Write for particu- 
lars. E. Swasey & Company, Portland, Me. 
BEES 
For Sale—50 Color ies Leather Colo ra Italfan Bees, 
‘holand Supply Co., Greensboro, N 
BEEWARE 

Bee Hives—Best and cheapest. ., Write t for catalog. 

The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Mis 


KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak * inis hing by Mail—Films Developed Free— 
V 








labama. 


to Ge, V, W. White, Drawer 1112, Birming- 





POULTRY FEED 

















nuine Porto Bice Lae 

















Fish Scrap—$3 100. Oyster shells, 60 cents 100. 
y kind of mill feed; prices right. Robert B 
th, N assawac lox, Va. 


dade PRINTING _ 








100 Printed Envelopes 50c, | po stpaid. ~ Jasper M. 
By al, Calypso, N o 





250 Et tvelopes $1.10; “500, $1.75, | postpaid. | Womble 
- © 


Press, Bear Creek, 





ROOFING 


























Roofing—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
and galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-sur- 
faved roofing and shingle-roll; asphalt shingles; Johns- 
Manville asbestos shingles; Richardson wall board; 
ridge roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ven- 
tilators, cornices. Write us for prices. We furnish 
mechanics to erect our goods when desired. Budd- 
Piper Roofing Co., Distributors, Durham, N. C. 











Milli one tne grown 
$1 will last a lifetime, $6.50 per 1,000, in any 
> a 





SHINGLES ; 


For Sale—No. 1 Red Cedar Shingles—-16 inches long, 





B. cars Apex. Sample mailed upon 
S. Olive, Apex, N. C. 








SYRUP 








“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AN AND 1 PLANTS" 





Porto, Rico Potatoes or hemically treated, 








= or be +hpig 2 Pog ng, 











New Georgia Cane Syrup—Delicious, thick, bright 


syrup, as fine as can be made. Six 10-Ib. cans to case, 
79 J 


75 F, Ratlift” « Son, Blackshear, Ga 


‘TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco—5 Ms., $1.25; 15 Tbs., $3. Send 
no money, pay when received. Farmers’ Association, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 





2CCO Homespun, extra fine chewing, 10 Ibs. a $3; 
10 Ihs., $2; 20 Ibs., $3.50. Producers’ Ex- 
"Mayfiel d, Ky. 








q _ Pepper an a Ee eplants ; ba, $2.50. Smoking, 5 Ibs 





Natural Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, 
s., $1 





money. Pay when received Tobacco Growers’ 


nion, Paducah, Ky. 








Me —_ ‘express or fr eight. 
N. ¢. 








or 350. in we, tha n 100 "ea: 
oO. 








 fiweet Potato Plants [{inspectea)- 
H ome Fare el post p aid, 











For r Sale- - Podierecd” Porto ‘Rico > . Potato y 
mature potatoes quicker, 





and full count guaranteeed. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to. land advertisements, 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
itted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 


for ‘dslivery May the 
vod, S. C, 














or 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato Piante—1,000, 








> penis —C he mic cally 








‘ Government t inspected: 
‘The Ps gressive Farmer. 
NORTH CAROLINA — 


Small Cash Payments Fay Your Own Te FMS, OF 
ance Buys a Good 96-Ac 








Yams—Extra early and prolific bedding stock 








Immediate shipment. 


Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable. 


~ (if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer 
advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory trans- 
action to us within thirty days from date 
of order, we will refund cost price of ar- 
ticle purchased (not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if 
such loss results from any fraudulent 
misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust mere 
trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, however; 
a does this guarantee cover advertis- 
mg of real estate, because buyers should 
personally investigate lands before pur- 
chasing. 








5 Ws., $1.50; 1¢ 
10 Ibs., $2. Send 








AN OBSERVANT SWEDE 


me into a lawye 


Goodrich 55) 
The Tire for Small Cars 


“What kind of paper do you wat 
the lawyer. 

“Well, I tank I shall have a mortgage 
You see I buy me a piece of land fro ym Ne ls 
Petersen, and IT want a mortgage on it.” 


“Oh, no! What you want is a hai d, not a 
mortgage.” 
e AY O} “No, maister. I want a mortgage. You see, 


I buy me two pieces of land before and T got 
deed for dem, and ’nother faller come along 
with mortgage, and take the land; so [ 
tank LI better get mortgage this time.” 





FACTS ABOUT ENGLISH HISTORY 


Following are answers to some examina 
tion questions as given by pupils: 
If you drive a Ford, Chevrolet, Willys Gt chem mae & scl, “ie tay cteee 
again’? illiam Rufus dic iis after he was 
Overland, or any other car using 30 x 3% hot by the arrow, 


ivorite character in English history is 


or 30x3 clincher fabrics, see and feel Heary ‘Will, becenee te hed eight. @tees ta 
killed them all. 
the Goodrich “55.” “een en Agee 


New qualities of durability, of strength The chief dlause lu Magua Charte was thal 

o free man should be imprisoned o 1 < 
and of safety added to that half-century ime th ok co 
old Goodrich quality make the Goodrich an Oe toe, See se ae bright side of 


; called an optionist, and the one who 
“55” a most remarkable value. looks om the Gun side iss pinaist 


in ‘Tire Economy 


ie Kings of England crowned? 





Its scientifically designed tread grips like 5 oe See 
said Willie, “the ashman is a 


a tractor. It unerringly holds your car od man. He is almost as good as father.” 
2” asked his 


to the road. It checks skidding and mao ee F 
sliding. It makes driving easier. | “Well, he came with a poor mule the other 


filled up, he 


And further— tired and woulde’t go. The man whisgil 

it > still wouldn’t go. And then the 
The sidewalls are specially fortified — ig age ggg: Beery gM: Bagh 
extra resistant to rut wear, Tread ex- } erase and tald him af shout Jeaus end ay 
tends around under sidewall to the 


bead. 


The Goodrich “55” is low priced. The 
quality and vocal is on a par with 
its appearance — you have Goodrich’s 
word for it. 


The Goodrich “55” is all on the side of 
increased tire economy — see and feel it 
at your nearest Goodrich Dealer’s, and 
you'll quickly understand why. 





eS Se i 


Fi 
4 
5 


POULTRY NOTES 





TRAINING HIS MEMORY 
1 doing to Willie?” 
if you take 10 from 
remait So I took 10 of 


ind now he wants 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY em 
cAkron, Ohio . ry don’t you give them to him, then?” 


“Coz he'd forget how many is left.” 
$10.90 HOME OF THE SILVERTOWN CORD Selected 


| KANBONES EDITION 
= Goodnich Tires gi aewice with Goodrich Tubes Dike nt 
Goodnich ited merge FOLKs RARIN’ EN TEARIN’ 
THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR |p vViaay =} Taxes “BUT LAW NE! | 
HONG-R:BIL 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 4): 2% hat Deo! Revou RANE = 














oilis sent wi bf | 

Oi! an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢very 4ermotor & \: j DA = 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully Rey, , EY £7 eX D 2) O R HAN G SS S- TAKES ~--~- by CUSIN' 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every (aefOR SS AN eas Known everywhere as the Ae rae yom, D AWG - TAX 
bearing. Theshaftsruninoil. Thedouble gearsrunin \éRMesa- —=- standard in quality. Exclusive 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear fegesm Ge, = ; patented Adjustaite andStayon “~ 
are practically eliminated. , Sper and eatisfaction Twelve'styien: @ 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only < ' Se eer eet, Give weather- 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have f i ny \ 2 roof doors that always push or 
ite gears enclosed and runinoil. Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. a rae . pull easily. Your dealer who hand- 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 2} P and Hi Sappoys Bivets line of Pumps 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well - = — a Ses hag 4 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, ae es Aermotor. = on : point out the striking 


wine. AERM aman write us for catalog. 
for Circular. OTOR Co. £& Kansas Cit lis write us { tor catalog. a 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Ce. 


Wanted! ae ae 32 Charch St., Ashland, 0. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS eet ete 8 2 
$1600 to $2300 Year a een noes Ss 


‘ ey ee Lag AAA 
Men—BOYS OVER 16 4 , Rochester, N. Y. : 
- Sirs “ae A. tk et ()) 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY ? samgie Sera Clerk: Examina- DOLLARS IN HARES 
Steady W te ff en Te eed Oe tne | See See Rae bet 
u 0 comin, . vyermmen 
Steady ‘York - No Layoffs s examinations; (3) ‘list of many Govern- guaranteed hizh grade stock aa d buy ot 5 
Paid Vacations y, ment jube now obtainable. you raise. Use back ae 5 25 > grz 
Pd 














, e is 5 renwes. Contract 1 mad itlisteated 
Common edusation sufficient. ? mega Pe nos 
end Coupon teday=SURE ” aest » By & Fur , +r Copyright. 1922 by McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 








